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Advertising cannot make a success of a 
poorly managed business, and most busi- 
nesses which have succeeded through 
advertising had within them the capacity 
to succeed without advertising. Advertis- 
ing simply shortens the time and emphasizes 
the success. 


There are advertising experts galore who 
can fairly hypnotize a business man with 
their fascinating fables of success—there 
are business writers of the highest literary 
skill whose facile pens weave wordy wisdom 
with little or no effort—but advertising 
really consists of more than ardent solici- 
tation or beautiful phrase making. 
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“Put it up to men who know your market’’ 


THE FEDERALIST 42 





HERE is opportunity 

right now for some 
Automobile Advertiser to 
accomplish some unusual 
results through Federal serv- 
ice. Our Automobile De- 
partment is unique in its 
efficiency. Its Manager 
knows a machine inside out 
and can tell what he knows 
in a way that makes your 
fingers tingle to grab the 
steering wheel and hike for 
the open road. Back of him 
is an Art Department that 
can paint his words alive. It 
is an unbeatable combina- 
tion for some Manufacturer 
who wants something new, 
vital, spontaneous and _ pro- 
ductive. 

% 

OME inspection of cur- 

rent advertising will sur- 
prise you, with the number 
of advertisers who just ad- 
vertise without apparent 
analysis of the vital points of 
interest in the product. 

% 


OW much better, for 

example, is a demon- 

strative campaign like RUB- 

BERSET than one that just 

advertises “The Best Brush 
in the World’? 
a 


E have a number of 
interesting instances 
with cigars—safety razors— 
furniture — paper — watches 
—wearing apparel, etc., that 
will prove the power of 


analysis in making ad) ertis- 
ing more productive. Per- 
haps your own cam)aign 
might benefit by some in- 
vestigation along these lines. 
Ly 

E call upon appoint. 

ment only and only 
after being invited. It is dis- 
tinctly understood that such 
an invitation incurs no ob- 
ligation to the invitor \hat- 


soever. 
& 


¢¢°THE Woman with the 

Wink” that you see 
here, is to be a very prom- 
inent person in the Fall pub- 
lications. She came all the 
way from Prague, Austria, to 
make the acquaintance of 
American women. You know 
we told you sometime ago 
that Federal reputation is 
now international, 


If you want to start some 
thing new, write 


Federal Advertising Agency 
243-249 West 39th Street, New York 
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STR \IGHTFORWARD AD- 
VERTISING TO MEET 
COMPETITION 


SUCCESSFUL ENTRY INTO SOUTH BY 
UNITED CIGAR STORES SHOWS WIS- 
DOM OF EMPLOYING SIMPLE DI- 
RE( TALK TO THE PUBLIC—THIS 
DISCOURAGES POSSIBLE ATTEMPTS 
ON PART OF DEALERS TO STIR UP 
HOSTILITY—NO COMPETITION IN 
SERVICE—“SATURATION POINT” A 
MYTH 


By George J. Whelan, 
President of the United Cigar Stores 
Company. 

When our United Cigar Stores 
opened eight new stores in At- 
lanta, Nashville and Knoxville the 
other day and got fairly started in 
the South, we published a series 
of advertisements in the local 
newspapers for the double purpose 
of aniouncing the fact and insur- 
ing the public taking the right at- 

titude towards us. 

There are two reasons, aside 
from mere —- why it was 
important to do this. 

The first is that it prevented the 
being stampeded into a 
hostile prejudice by the other local 
dealers who may be uneasy over 
our entrance into the field. 

The second is that it tells the 
local dealer who is awake that we 
have not come in to take away his 
business but to create business for 
ourselves, and that the two things 
are not necessarily synonymous. 

We had had a few stores in the 
South before this, but the exten- 
sion of the system was interrupted 
by the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision in the American 
Tobacco case. 

_ The decision was handed down 
just a year ago. We had been all 
teady to open up in the three 
cities named; three stores in At- 
lanta, three in Nashville and two 
in Knoxville; we had secured our 
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stores, fitted them up, stocked 
them and would have opened them 
within a week’s time. 

The decision upset the pro- 
gramme and for nearly a year the 
store fronts were boarded up 
awaiting the settlement of the dis- 
solution suit. 

Now we have gone ahead and 
opened up the stores. We had an 
opening day for each of the stores 
and gave away a lot of goods as a 
“treat” or token of our friendly 
disposition—about 50 per cent with 
each purchase. 

The series of local advertise- 
ments preceded the opening. 
They were designed, as said, to 
set us right with the people. In 
some places, in the past, local 
cigar store retailers have tried to 
stir up local feeling against the 
United Stores as being a trust or 
under the control of a trust. 
They did that in Chicago and 
have done it in other places. 
They were never able to hurt us 
a great deal—I think they have 
probably even advertised us to 
some extent—and in one case 
only did we deem it worth while 
to take any notice of the existence 
of any hostility. That was in 
Chicago. We went then into the 
local newspapers, as_ previously 
described in Printers’ INK, with 
a full, frank statement of the 
situation, and nothing further was 
heard of the movement. 

The lesson of that experience 
was not lost upon us. There un- 
doubtedly is a strong under-cur- 
rent of prejudice against big 
organizations, and while it is 
possible to dispel the prejudice 
by judicious advertising we have 
come to the conclusion that it is 
better to prevent its formation 
or disarm it at the start. This 
we have been able to do through 
our local newspaper advertise- 
ments in advance of the stores’ 
opening. 


Table of Contents on page 94. 
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In these ads we have gone 
straight to the people with our 
story, pointing out that there in 
the South the United Cigar 
Stores are essentially a Southern 
enterprise, that the business was 
incorporated in the South, that it 
is officered by Southern people 
and its organization composed al- 
most entirely of ambitious young 
men inthe South. In Knoxville or 
Norfolk, or Memphis, wherever 
else we had opened up, the busi- 
ness was actually a home enter- 
prise, all but a small fraction of 
every dollar being spent for 
wages, rent, taxes, light, etc. 

By these ads we discounted any 
latent hostility that might other- 
wise have come to the surface 
and given us some annoyance. The 
result was that 
the smokers 
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rivalry—fair, 
That is business. 
It is a race and the largest 
is he who gives the consumer th 
or the best for his money. 
In a_ hustling. growing cit) 
Knoxville there is constant incre 
the cigar business—all lines of bu 
ahere are hundreds of places 
cigars are sold in Knoxville. If 
our level best we will get our s! 
the increase. We know we will ever 
get any more than we earn and de erve, 
and we expect to hustle for all we get. 


square comp 


Now the point that I wa 
emphasize is this: the test 
business by which in the long 
it rises or falls is its abilit 
perform service. Every other 
characteristic is secondary to 
that. Unless a store or a factory 
supplies or serves some demand, 
already existent or being creited, 
its days are numbered. 

This is per- 
fectly under- 





of the cities 
welcomed us 
with open 
arms and took 
full advantage 
of our opening 
day offers. 

Now I have 
outlined this 
recent experi- 
ence of ours 
for the sake of 
making two or 
three points 
which may in- 
terest the read- 
ers of Print- 
ERS’ INK, and 
to make it 
clear I want to oberg 
quote from one 
of these ad- 
ver tisements. 
In this adver- 
tisement w e 
said: 

In announcing 
the opening of a 


Gay St., on Saturday 


The 
hospitality, ae ays 


fell from every lip. 
‘That was the vita! thing. 


part of the smokers of 


substantial benefit 


iit 





“THANK YOU” 


We owe the smokers of Knoxville this word of 
acknowledgment for the cordial spirit in which 
helped us open our stores at West Clinch Ave. and 


come we received rang true as Southern 


It was not so much that the store's receipts on the 
opening day ran up into figures beyond our expec- 
tations. This was something to be proud of, of course, 
but better still were the words of kindly welcome which 


We were made to feel at home from the very start. 


In recognition of ths fnendly expression on the 
Knoxville we cannot do more 
than say that it will be our effort to deserve it. 

Mere Gani, however earnest they be, fall short 
must pay our debt of gratitude 
better way, and this we will try to 
the UNITED CIGAR STORE here setablished a coal 

10 the town—a lively contributor to tts active 
life, and "another real enterprise, from the success 
of which Knoxville as well as ourselves will dere a 


UNITED 
CIGAR 
STORES 


Largest 1n the World Because We Serve the People Best 


stood by our 
most successful 
business men 
and agreed to 
by many other 
successful men, 
as well as those 
who are. un- 
successful, but 
its implications 
are not always 
seen or lived 
up to. 
Business is in 
the — constant 
state of revo- 
lution that it is 
because many, 
perhaps most 
men, are trying 
to do business 
in violation of 
this truth. They 
all of them as- 
sent to the 
statement _ that 
business is 
based on serv- 


by making 


if 








United Cigar 
Store next Satur- 
day at West 
Clinch Ave and 
Gay St. we want to make one or two 
facts plain. 

We come to Knoxville because we 
believe there is plenty of room for us 
here. 

There is no spirit of 
about our enterprise. 

Usually the retail vigar business 
takes on new life when we come to 
town—there is more hustle and all 
thrive in a spirit of good-natured 


ENTERING 


“conquest” 


INTO THE SOUTHERN SPIRIT 


ice, but they 
assent to it as 
an abstract 
principle and do not carry it out 
to the logical end. They don't 
trust it, and they don’t trust their 
public. 

It is perfectly apparent to me 
that a business really based on 
service cannot fail. I don’t care 
how small or how large it is, if 
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Many a manufacturer 


hesitates to advertise, because he thinks a 
big appropriation is necessary to get a start. This erroneous 
impression is holding back the development of many fine 
enterprises. 


A small sum of money concen- 
trated in The Chicago Tribune brings you 


in imediate contact with a market of Fifteen Million souls in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa and Indiana. 


They are the thriftiest class of people 
under the sun, able to buy anything they want, and they make 
the Chicago territory the most responsive cash market in the 
world, 


Are you selling in this territory the volume of merchandise 
that you think you ought? 


The ancient belief that you have to shoulder a burden of 


debt before your advertising begins to pay is offset by countless first- 
year successes in The Chicago Tribune alone. 


The Kewanee Boiler Company, of Kewanee, IIl., started its cam- 
paign in The Chicago Tribune with an appropriation too small to dis- 
cuss. Its increased business the first year was 157 per cent. Today 
its appropriation is large and extends to every state in the Union. In 
Chicago it still runs almost exclusively in The Tribune. 


But it earned the waged The Association of Amer- 
with which to enlarge its Scan Advertisers has ex- 
field of operations by adver- amined and certified to 
tising in this newspaper, the circulation of this pub- 
which patrols the rich west- lication, The figures of circulation 
ern territory for 500 miles contained in the Association’s re- 
around Chicago. port only are guaranteed. 


; Association of American Advertisers 
fon iat can The Tribune do ¢ yy, 9083 Whitehall Bldg, . Y. City 


The Tribune prints far more adver- 
tising than any other Chicago paper 


The Chicugs Tribune 
The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


Eastern Office, 1207 Croisic Bldg.,"220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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it sticks to service, it will pros- 
per and continue to prosper. Ser- 
vice will educate it, will give it 
ideas, will create demand, open 
up new markets, evolve new uses, 
and will gather around it the men 
necessary to direct it in the safe 
channels. 

The man who is helpful cannot 
fail, and I believe it is just as 
true of a group of men. 

I believe the famous “saturation 
point” of business is never 
reached; it is another of those 
familiar myths. When the limit 
appears about to be reached, 
there are always new transforma- 
tions, new developments, new 
lines. The article, the commodity, 
is secondary,—the big thing 1s 
the idea of service and the service 
organization. 
Tastes may 


INK 


ing concerns will be forced to 
come together again in some form 
or another is pure assumption. 

Because the past tendency in 
many lines has been for competi- 
tors to unite and thus avoid the 
ruinous wastes of cut-throat 
competition, it does not follow 
that all competition should be of 
this nature or that the wastes 
can only be cut out by combina- 
tion. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
there is always a given volume of 
business and that it is divided up 
among so many competitors, with 
the most heavily capitalized tak- 
ing a proportionate share. 

The volume of business has not 
a direct and necessary relation 
to the amount of capital or the 

num ber of 
men engaged 





change, fash- 
ions vary, but 
the good-will 
remains, and 
with it the way 
of reaching it. a 

To illustrate 
further: The 
American To- 
bacco Company 


“The United 


company is officered b; 


South who are anxious to 
success theirs. 


split up into a 
number of 
competing com- 
panies of which 
the parent com- 
pany seems 
one. It is some- 


if 





Establishing 
United Cigar Stores 


Stores” is a name given to an enterprise, 
nation-wide in its seope, devoted to we successful 
res thrqughout the United Sta 

Here in the South ours is essentially « Southern enterprise ; 
in tl h, our Southern 
y Southern peo; Bey our organization is 


our business is — 


composed almost entirely of ambitious‘ young men of the 
make their success ours and our 


In each big city. like Norfolk, our busiress is soon localized, 

becoming @ home enté-prise; the product of local 
has just been grease baer is exploited by our stores at least as much as 
they ave by any retail stores here; all but a very small 
fraction of every dollar spent in our stores goes to pay wages, 
rent, taxes, light, heat, ete. right 
literally United Cigar Stores are 2 Norlclk enterprise as 
much as any retail stores could be. 


UNITED 


Largest in the World Because We Serve the People Best 


in it, at all. If 
it did, business 
would long ago 
have been a 
science. You 
cannot pre- 
dict just 
how much the 
volume will be 
and who will 
get such and 
such shares of 
it because that 
depends alto- 
gether upon 
human, that is 
to say, variable 
factors — upon 


here in this city #0 that 


If 








what generally 
assumed that 
there is no real 
competition and that if there is the 
companies will be forced by com- 
petition to come together again 
at some time cr another, in obedi- 
ence to a supposed economic law. 

The suggestion that there is no 
real competition between the 
former members of the American 
Tobacco Company is amusing to 
those who know the conditions, 
old and new. It was a common 
remark in the old days that there 
was more competition within the 
organization than there was out- 
side of it. The fight is on to-day 
with the utmost keenness, as the 
cigarette advertising shows. 

The prediction that the compet- 


INTRODUCED AS A HOME ENTERPRISE 


men and their 
ideas and 
habits and 
tastes and prejudices, and a 
thousand and one other qualities. 

If we could know that for one 
year from to-day human nature 
would not change, that no new 
ideas would be forthcoming, no 
enthusiasms generated, no inven- 
tions made or new methods 
evolved, we could lay down our 
plans and press a button and have 
it all over with. 

But this is not what happens. 
Conditions are changing all the 
time, and so long as everybody is 
trying to perform some legiti- 
mate and necessary service, con- 
ditions are always changing for 
the better. Business makes busi- 
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Building More Business 
Instead of More Advertising 


Show us a lawyer who thinks more of his 
fee than he does of winning his client’s 
case, and we will show you an undesirable 
attorney. 


Suppose you called in a doctor to super- 
vise your health and that of your wife and 
children. What would you think of him 
if he said, “Well, how much money do 
you want to spend P” 


Why not apply this test to advertising agencies? 


Definite ethical standards in advertising and sales 
promotion service should govern the relation be- 
tween agency and client; and it is sometimes neces- 
sary for the agent to curb rather than to encourage 
his client’s money-spending proclivities. 


The thing we are after is to build up advantageous 
confidential relations with our clients, and through 
intelligent co-operation to enhance the value, and 
increase the extent, of the markets available for 
their respective lines of merchandise. 


dy is 
egiti- 


; : Let us use that asa starting point in our 
ature = interview with YOU. You can make an 
new 2 appointment by letter or wire. 
, no = 
iven- = 
hods = 
=“, ff H. B. HUMPHREY CO. 
nave = ey 

= zm Advertising Service Agency 

pens. = % 
[the = 44 Federal Street - Boston 


er BN 


busi- 
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_ ness, as we said to the other re- 

tailers and the public in our ad- 
vertising in these cities where we 
have just opened up. Business 
brightens and stimulates and p;o- 
duces ideas, inventions and meth- 
ods. It’s the mind that makes 
values, that directs service and 
determines volume of business. 

New and small concerns are 
continually coming into old, hotly 
contested fields and winning a 
place. We have been in the habit 
of saying that the first concerns 
had grown old and could not 
hold to their old stride. The 
truth is, however, that the new 
concern simply introduced new 
and advanced ideas of service. 

I do not see that mere size, 
as such, has anything to do with 
the matter. Size may make it 
more difficult to assure the 
thorough execution of all ideas 
and methods which are evolved in 
the organization, but it, at the 
same time, makes possible, through 
the co-operation of many minds, 
a higher quality of direction. 

On the other hand, no concern, 


no matter how large or how well 


organized, can perform all the 
good service. 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany is the largest retail organ- 
ization in the world but it has 
not grown at the expense of the 
retail business. It set a high 
standard of service and the better 
class of dealers met us by improv- 
ing their own service. The tone 
of the whole trade has been 
raised and a big volume of busi- 
ness created, of which we get our 
share, but not the whole. Part 
of it goes to our competitors— 
those of them who have adopted 
progressive methods. They have 
made money and prospered. You 
will find that they do not fear 
the United, but on the contrary 
watch it for ideas. 

It is impossible for us to keep 
all the good men in the business 
and many of them go out and 
open up stores of their own. Sev- 
eral of the men in our window 
display department have gone out 
and started window display com- 
panies and educated our com- 
petitors. It works both ways and 
the public profits. 


HOME BY WATER FROM DALLAS 


The New York contingent, 
made the trip to the Dallas conven. 
tion by rail, came back by water on 
the outhern-Pacific liner Creole 
sailing from New Orleans Tuesday, 
May 29, and arriving in New York 
the morning of June 8, after five 
days of perfect weather.. With the 
New York people came Presiden! and 
Mrs. Coleman and Mr. and Mrs, A, 
W. Ellis, of Boston. 

The trip was one of pure pleasure, 
unmixed with business. There was a 
divine service_on Sunday morning, 
conducted by Father McGlinchkey, of 
Boston, one of the secular clergy in 
charge of foreign missions. On Sun. 
day afternoon a service was arranged 
by W. C. Freeman, advertising man- 
ager of the Mail, New York. [t+ was 
conducted by S. Leith, who also 
led the singing and was assisted by a 
quartette. A brief but carefully pre. 
pared sermon was given by Mr. Free- 
man on the topic “The Religion of a 
Man Without a Creed,” and a talk by 
President Coleman on “The Rel'gion 
of the Crowd.” 

A collection of 


which 


17 was taken up and 
turned over to Father McGlinchkey 
for his work. The clergyman also ad- 
dressed the company after the service 
on “The Relation Between the Church 
and Advertising.” 

The Saturday night before a con. 
cert was given and i D. Kenyon, vice- 
president of the Sheldon School, also 
entertained the company with an ex- 
hibition of so-called “mind-reading.” 


a ns 


THE STOP AT NEW ORLEANS 


When the advertising men who had 
been swinging around Texas after the 
Dallas convention reached New Or 
leans on Tuesday,’ May 28, on their 
way home, some of them to head north 
by rail, and the New York and Boston 
crowd to take steamer for an_all- 
water trip, they were entertained at 
luncheon and dinner by the Progres- 
sive Union and by automobile rides 
about the city. 

At the luncheon a dozen or morc 
off-hand speeches were made by visit: 
ing and local advertising men. James 
M. Thomson presided and among those 
who spoke were President George W. 
Coleman, F, B. Kennington, of Lon- 
don; Gilbert T. Hodges, of the Munsey 
ublications, Chicago; and Wylie B. 
Seuen, of Binghamton, 4 

In the evening Mr. Coleman repeat: 
ed the address he had made in Dallas 
the previous Sunday on “The Church 
Outside the Church.” 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Coleman was unanimously made a _life 
member of the New Orleans Ad Club. 

Short talks were made by Gerald 
Wadsworth, of New York; W. C. Free: 
man, of the New York Mail fame; 
and A. G. Newmyer, of New Orleans, 
who, gave a brie? review of the pro 
ceedings of the Dallas (Tex.) conven: 
tion. 

The meeting was largely attended by 
local advertisers and advertising men. 
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W E are more or less 
identified with, or responsible 
for the advertising that is 
done by about twenty-five 
companies. , 

More or less? 

Exactly that. 

Among them are many ob- 
vious “successes.” 

Do we claim the credit for 
making them so? 

Not a bit. We are not so 
foolish. Some of them were 
great and “going” businesses 
before we were employed. 

Some of them are under 
the executive control of keen 
manufacturing and _ sales 
generals who do not hold 
themselves aloof from the 
advertising policy, but, on 
the contrary, lend their able 
help to the plan; the copy 
and much of the detail. 
Some employ advertising 
managers who are too big to 
be small about seeking help 


and co-operation, and who, 
being big, are not any more 
concerned than we are about 
the credit for the success 
that is made. 

' These men don’t want a 
“broker” to split commis- 
sions with them, they want 
to sell goods, and they know 
that an economical adminis- 
tration of an advertising ap- 
propriation depends upon 


bringing each of the many 
parts of the work involved to 
the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency. 


Advertising work is rap- 
idly becoming highly special- 
ized. In early recognition of 
that development we have 
been slowly building our or- 
ganization with a view to 
offering advertisers a com- 
posite advertising man. 

As a result, this agency is 
more likely to receive the ap- 
proval of advertisers of long 
training and experience than 
of those new to the field who 
find price competition more 
interesting. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MAKING THE HOUSE PUB- 
LICATION A DIRECT 
PRODUCER 


TO BE TAKEN SERIOUSLY IT MUST 
AVOID THE APPEARANCE OF BIAS 
-——HOW “THE HATMAN” STARTED 
ON AN APPROPRIATION OF A HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS—EFFECTIVE ADVER- 
TISING BECAUSE IT DOES NOT IN- 
SIST THAT ITS OWNERS MAKE ALL 
THE GOOD HATS THERE ARE 


By Robert A. Holmes, 


Manager of Sales and Advertising, 
Crofut & Knapp Company, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 


[Epitor1aL Notre:— Under the title of 
“business journalism” Mr. Holmes 
places all the printed matter and cor- 
respondence, whether form letters or 
personally dictated, which emanate 
from a commercial house. He _ is 
strongly of the opinion that the man- 
ager of sales and advertising should 
be editor-in-chief of the entire output 
of printed or typewritten matter, since 
the impression received of the concern 
and its methods depends so largely 
upon what is sent out through the 
mail. He is strongly opposed to the 
title ‘“‘house-organ,” because it gives 
the impression of a biased, boastful 
sheet, determined to present only one 
side of a question. He believes that 
a house publication should be con- 
ducted in the true journalistic spirit 
of fair play to all concerned if it is 
to be of any real value to those who 
receive it. This article deals with his 
experience in the conduct of a house 
publication along those _lines.] 


The house periodical is a dan- 
gerous plaything; its preparation 
is a serious business. Its influence 
is mighty for good or bad because 
the majority of its readers see 
reflected in its pages the house it- 
self, its aims, its methods, its mer- 
chandise and its desirability or 
otherwise as a business connec- 
tion. It should be so saturated 
with the personality of the organi- 
zation which sends it out that its 
visits assume as nearly as possible 
the character of a personal inter- 
view. It must not be flippant, it 
dare not be “funny,” it cannot be 
dull. It should be dignified, but 
not stilted, it may be bright, but 
not “fresh,” it must be interesting, 
but not lose sight of the object “ 
which it is issued. 

The monthly publication of The 
Crofut & Knapp Company. The 
Hatman, has attained the mature 
age of ten years. The first num- 
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ber was issued in January, 1901, 
from the Boston office of The 
Crofut & Knapp Company, which 
was then located at 44 Beciford 
street. The way it came «bout 
was this: 

The Boston office was allowed 
to spend for advertising purposes, 
the annual sum of one hundred 
dollars, which was being used for 
sending out occasional circulars 
and announcements to a list of 
about two hundred and fifty de- 
sirable dealers throughout New 
England. Some time before, Ed- 
win Trowbridge Hall, of Rogers, 
Peet & Company, in convers:tion 
with Mr. Knapp, suggested the 
idea of issuing regularly a little 
publication which should show C. 
& K. styles in cuts which could 
be furnished to the dealers to 
use in their newspaper adver- 
tising. This idea had been dis- 
cussed at various times but noth- 
ing came of it until the present 
editor of The Hatman, who was 
at that time in charge of the Bos- 
ton office and had under his direc- 
tion the disbursement of the juicy 
appropriation, thought that he 
would make an experiment by 
getting out a circular in the shape 
of a small four-page folder which 
should resemble as nearly as pos- 
sible a regular publication in min- 
iature. The name, The Hatman, 
came as an inspiration after long 
consideration had been given to 
that important question. A more 
or less appropriate heading was 
devised and a date, “January 15, 
1901,” was given to ‘it. More as a 
bluff than anything else, it was 
copyrighted and proper notice of 
the fact given on the first page. 
The illustrations and reading mat- 
ter were rather crude but not so 
bad for the first attempt (even if 
I do say it who shouldn’t). 

Two hundred and fifty copies 
were printed and sent to New 
England hatters, besides which, 
one copy was sent to the factory 
at South Norwalk. This one copy 
was what decided the fate of the 
little Hatman. It made a hit with 
the folks down there and a letter 
of enthusiastic approval came to 
the editor by the first mail. He 
replied that if the appropriation 
was increased to two hundred 
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Democratic Convention Hall, Baltimore 


This hall seats 10,000! 


Picture, if you can, an auditorium seating fifty 
times that number—500,000! 


Imagine that huge place filled with women. 
Women who have paid to hear authoritative 
information on fashions, dress, shopping, etc. 


Now suppose you sell textiles, dress accessories, 
toilet articles, household furnishings, foods or 
anything appealing to women. Wouldn’t you pay 
generously for the opportunity to talk about your 
products to those 500,000 women? 


The Butterick Trio 
Fashion Quarterlies 


provide just such an advertising opportunity. 
They contain no literary entertainment whatever. 
They are filled with shopping suggestions. The 
women in 500,000 homes buy them knowing that 
doing so means further spending. They buy with 
that very end in view. And use them constantly 
for over 3 months. 

And where do you think they buy them? Over 
the counters of the very stores that should be 
selling your goods. 


The Butterick Publishing Co. 
felony 


F. H. Ralsten, Western Mgr. E. G. Pratt 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. New England Mgr. 
Chicago. 149 Tremont St., Boston 
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and fifty dollars The Hatman 
would be issued monthly for a 
year. This was cheerfully agreed 
to and the little fellow was started 
on his career. 


DOING A MAN’S WORK IN THE TRADE 


The editor was not satisfied to 
have his baby simply a vehicle for 
style pictures, nor yet a mouth- 
piece for yaps about the superior 
excellence of the hats which were 
turned out at the South Nor- 
walk establishment—if a baby can 
be either a vehicle or a mouth- 
piece. He saw an opportunity to 
make the feeble youngster grow 
until it should be big enough to 
do a man’s work in the hat trade, 
and from the first number he 
determined that it should be clean, 
independent, truthful and honest, 
willing to give and take hard 
knocks in fighting abuses and 
advocating any cause which had 
for its object the betterment of 
conditions in the business. There 
has never been printed in The 
Hatman a word which was not 
sincerely intended to do good, 
nothing has appeared which was 
inspired by malice, or even sel- 
fishness. The Hatman has not 
hesitated to mention other makers 
of hats by name, and always with 
a kindly acknowledgment that C 
& K did not make all the good 
hats. 

In the ten years of The Hat- 
man’s existence its circulation 
has reacehd nearly fifteen thou- 
sand (a huskw list in the hat 
trade) most of which, outside of 
the regular customer list and a 
selection of the most likely pros- 
pects, has come through requests 
from dealers who have heard of 
it from advertising in the trade 
journals and from offers pub- 
lished in The Hatman to send 
it regularly to clerks and sales- 
men employed throughout the 
stores. 

It is very important that a house 
publication should reach as many 
of this latter class as possible and 
that it should be designed to in- 
terest them. Through requests 
received by mail The Hatman 
goes to practically every civilized 
country on the globe. That this 
is not fancy circulation is shown 
by some substantial orders which 


have been received from foreign 
countries through this medium. 

I hope that I may not be under. 
stood to be holding up The ‘Jat. 
man as a model of what a house 
publication should be, but it is a 
modestly successful enterprise 
which, I am sure, commands the 
attention and respect of those to 
whom it is sent. It brings }usi- 
ness and I am fain to believe that 
it is the best advertising we have 
aside from our appeal to the oon- 
sumer through national publica- 
tions. We all feel that we would 
rather take a cut in salary than 
give up The Hatman. 


ADVERTISING GOLFERS HOLD 
FIRST TOURNAMENT 


The members of the Metropolitan Ad- 
vertising Golfers Association held their 
first tournament of the season at the 
Oakland Golf Club, May 28. The at- 
tendance was sixty-eight, which is con- 
sidered exceedingly good as well as a 
reflection of the increased interest being 
taken this season. The club’s member- 
ship is reported as larger than ever be- 
fore. 

In Class A, Clayton Goss, of the home 
club, won with a card of 85, 10—75, 
while in the B division, Scott McKnight 
won with 91, 18—73. The Class C win. 
ner was Walter Manning with 100, 25 
—75. There was a tie for the gross 
9 between B. H. Ridder, of Fox 
Tills, and A. Cowperthwaite, of Mid- 
land, both of whom returned an 84. 
They agreed to play off at some future 
date. A triple tie also marked the four- 
ball handicap. W. Bunnell and W. 
Manning had 204, 45—159; J. L. Given 
and R. D. Little, 191, 32—159; B. H. 
Ridder and W. R. Hotchkin, 181, 22— 
159, were the teams in the deadlock. 
They tossed for the prizes, Ridder and 
Hotchkin winning. 

The next tournament will be held on 
the Apawamis links, June 25. 


— 


DALLAS LIKES IT 


Datras, Tex., May 29. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
have just received copy of your 
issue dated May 23. It seems im- 
possible that you could in such record 
time report so splendidly the Dallas 
convention. 
But—as President Coleman said in 
framing the motion to re-elect Florea— 
“it is did.” 
Congratulations. . 
Yours appreciatively, 
THOMASSON, 


US 
Chairman of Hotel Committee. 


E. L. Potter, advertising manager of 
the South Bend Watch Company, has 
been appointed secretary of the South 
Bend Ad Sell League to succeed R. 
B. Robitshek, who died recently. 
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\SSON TALKS ON’ EFFICIENCY 


rbert N. Casson in addressing the 
d of Commerce and Adcraft Clubs 
Yetroit recently on “Efficiency and 
ficiency,” said that many could 
t proudly to their gross bus:ness— 
ciendid, increase in the gross— 
1, as a matter of fact, the only 
x that really counts is the net! 
y a man’s business shows an enor- 
5 increase in the gross, and at the 

time a big decrease in the net. 
it’s the use of size if the net shows 
ecrease? You don’t get rich on 
t goes through you. , 
r. Casson likened gross without 
to the drunken sailor with a wood- 

1 leg, who, upon getting the wooden 

stuck in the sidewalk, wa!ked 
nd it all n’ght! But what good 
that do him? 

\luch system is ‘systematized stu- 

ty” In lots of places, every time 

hire a new man, they have to hire 
e more to keep tab on him to keep 
‘systems’ straight. 

“Efficiency is a high percentage of 

sults. 

“And the first principle of effic’ency 
s—‘take notice.’ See! See the things 

» see every day! Don’t just be con- 

us that they are there—see them— 

udy them—classify them. It’s the 

ngs we see every day that we don’t 
sec as we should, that require the out- 
side viewpoint to develop them, to turn 

em into profit. In other words, 
teach yourselves to look. 

“The second principle is—‘Analyze.’ 
Take it to pieces—blue print it. Take 
your business and write down the fac- 
tors that comprise it. Study the re- 
sult—think hard about it—then take 
out the inefficient factors one by one— 
there never has been a business in 
which this plan has failed to bring re- 

save useless effort, and stop 


“The third principle is ‘Plans.’ Get 


’ 


your work into units. Don’t be one 
of those men who gets a _ telegram— 
acts—and waits! Who gets a memo- 
randum—acts—and__ waits. Don’t do 
someth'ng and then wat. Instead of 
being driven by the business, drive the 
business. 

“Of all businesses, perhaps 20 per 
cent is unique—the other 80 per cent 
is as common as mud!” 

+o > —______ 

SUGGESTIONS FOR UNITED 


BANK ADVERTISING 


If all the banks were to get to- 
gether and lump several thousand an- 
nually on an educational campaign, 
preaching the gospel of saving and 
banking, and not mentioning any par- 
ticular bank, they would all find they 
had enjoyed a big substantial daily 
and monthly increase. Of course each 
bank, then, should run a small ad and 
tell the people that their particular 
bank is really and truly desirous of 
their account, with facts and figures 
as to why their bank is deserving of 
the account.—C. B. Hanson. 

- Qe 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago. 
are contemplating the establishment of 
. branch in Pittsburgh. 
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“AUTOMOBILE” FOR COLEMAN 

Among the remembrances President 
Coleman took home with him from 
Texas one was certainly unique. In 
the swing around the state after the 
Dallas convention, it was not possible 
for the special advertising train to stop 
at every station, but the people of 
Hillsboro, a town between Dallas and 
Waco, made such a bid for the honor 
of a few minutes’ stay, that it was 
not possible to refuse them. 

When the train pulled in, virtually 
the whole population was lined up on 
ether side of the track and President 
Coleman was called out to receive the 
respects of the gathering. Once on the 
—- he was introduced to a very 
handsome burro, handsomely capari- 
soned. He was lifted in a jiffy to the 
back of the burro and taken back and 
forth around the station to the plau- 
dits of the crowd and his advertising 
companions. Just as the train was 
about to 9 out the burro was pre- 
sented to him as a gift. It was an es- 
pecially handsome specimen, said to be 
one of a hundred. It was sent down 
to San Antonio and later forwarded to 
Boston. 

President Coleman was also “held 
up” by the young ladies of Hillsboro 
with toy pistols, which they afterward 
presented to him as souvenirs, their 
names affixed. 

aig items 


NEW YORK COMPANIES COM- 
BINE 


the business of the 
Advertising Agency, 
Fifth Avenue Building, and of The 
Wagner-Field Company, 1780 Broad- 
way, New York, were consolidated un- 
der the name of Bromfild & Field, 
Incorporated, 1780 Broadway, New 
fork. F. Wagner will retire from 
active participation in the business, but 
will continue as a stockholder in the 
new corporation. 


June 1, 1912, 
P. B. Bromfield 


4 Ob 
WELLAND CLUB FORMED AT 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


An advertising club has been formed 
in Hamilton, Ont. It is known as the 
Welland Club and has the following 
officers: Pres:dent, John Conner; vice- 
president, B. L. Booth; and secretary- 
treasurer, H. Wa!dron. The mmbers 
have decided to affiliate with the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. 

++ 


LEITH AND LEE REMEMBERED 


On the last day, at Dallas, S. E. 
Leith and David B. Lee, of New York, 
were presented two very fine pieces of 
silver in recognition of their services 
in promoting the trip to Dallas for.the 
New York advertising men, who went 
down in a special train. 

i -+ e+ 

Ray Leeman, of Dallas, Tex., former 
advertising manager of the Overland 
Automobile Sales Company, has_ been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Henderson Motor Car Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
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Getting Past the 
Emergency Stock 


One of the most successful 
large retail stores in the world 
applies an interesting test to the 
quantity and the quality of the 
“consumer demand” for all new 
articles that are brought to its 
attention, by putting them into 
what it calls its emergency stock. 
It puts its emergency stock in 
the basement, as far away as pos- 
sible from its counters, so that 
the customer asking for the 
goods will have to wait unusually 
long for their delivery over the 
counter. 

A careful record is kept of the quan- 
tity of each kind of such goods sold 
and the kind of customers—the quality 


of the trade, in other words, which 
buys them. 
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Probably few retailers use just this 
method, but it is safe to assume that all 
retailers use some method similar in ef- 
fect to decide for themselves just what 
they think the consumer demand really is. 


Are you advertising your goods in 
publications which you feel sure will 
give you the quantity of the quality of 
consumer demand that will | carry them 
past the “emergency stock” of these 
retailers? 


If your goods are bought by women, 
the purchasing agents for the homes, 
the best way of producing the quantity 
of the quality of consumer demand re- 
quisite for your goods is to advertise them 
to the more than 1,750,000 women, the 
purchasing agents for more than 1,750,- 
000 prosperous American homes, who 
are paying $1.50 this year, never receiv- 
ing premiums or club offers, to read THE 
Lapies’ Home Journat. 


For such goods the quantity of its 
quality is incomparably effective in en- 
listing new dealers. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The SaturdayEvening Post 
Circulation more than 1,750,000 Circulation more than 1,900,000 
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The Best Papers 
for Advertisers 


These papers are concerned with widely different 
phases of advertising, yet they are appropriately 
grouped. Each is the recognized standard in its field. 
Each is a potent means to higher selling-efficiency. 
Each is the-best paper of its kind. 


As a reader of PRINTERS’ INK you are also a needer 
of BUCKEYE COVERS. Their use is simply the 
application of the Little Schoolmaster’s precepts to 
your printed matter. 
Write on your business letterhead, and let us send you the 
Buckeye “Traveling Demonstration.” It shows how and 
why many big advertisers are now specifying BUCKEYE 
COVERS for their Catalogues, Booklets, Folders, etc., in 
place of the more costly stocks they previously thought 
were necessary. 


It is an unique and instructive paper exhibit. You will 
find it as interesting and valuable as Printers’ INK. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper 
in Hamilton, Ohio «ince 1848 
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SELLING PLANS THAT 
BOOMED A “SLOW SEA- 
SON” BUSINESS 


SALESMEN DIVIDED INTO MAKE-BE- 
LIEVE BASEBALL LEAGUES AND A 
SCHEDULE OF “GAMES” ARRANGED 
—HOW THE SELLING SCORE WAS 
KEPT—A CHRISTMAS SCHEME 
PUBLISHED IN HOUSE-ORGAN—THE 
SEASONABLE GENEROSITY OF THE 
MEN APPEALED TO AND GIVING 
PUT ON A CONTEST BASIS—A 
“CHALLENGE CUP CONTEST” FOR 
MANAGER'S OF DIVISIONS AND 
BRANCHES 


By Tim Thrift, 
Adv. Mgr., The American Multigraph 
Sales Company. 


Tt. 

In July, last year, the chances 
for another record-breaking month 
did not look promising to the gen- 
eral sales manager of The Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Company. 
The vacation 
season was 
on; the weath- 
er was hot and 
busi- 


general 
ness conditions 
were not good. 


The  adver- 
tising manager 
was called in. 
‘Can you sug- 
gest any- 
thing?” he was 
asked. “I'll 
think it over,” 
was his reply. 
And he did. 

Here was 
his line of rea- 
soning. “Two 
things are up- 
permost in the 
minds of most 
red - blooded 
Americans at 
this season of 
the year—the 
first is vaca- 
tions, the sec- 
ond __ baseball. 
Since our 
salesmen obvi- . 
ously can’t go on vacations just 
now, the latter will have the 
strongest appeal. We'll play base- 
ball!” 

He put the idea up to the gen- 


THIS CHARACTER LENT INDIVIDUALITY TO 
THE CONTEST 


eral sales manager and it met with 
instant approval. It was carried 
out thus: 

The division and branch offices 
were divided into two major 
leagues. These were called the 
“American” and the “National.” 

In making the division the 
Eastern offices were placed, in so 
far as possible, in one league, and 
the Western offices in the other. 
Thus the natural rivalry between 
the two sections of the country 
was taken advantage of. 

A schedule of games was ar- 
ranged, one series for the week of 
July 16 and another for the week 
of July 23. 

Care was taken to pit offices of 
equal strength against one an- 
other, so that there would be an 
equal chance for all. Thus New 
York played against Chicago, 
Philadelphia against St. Louis, 
Boston against Cleveland, etc. 

The terminology of baseball 
was strictly 
adhered to. 
For instance, 
a “run” was 
one hundred 
dollars’ worth 
of business ; 
an 
was losing out 
on a competi- 
tive deal; a 
“put-out” was 
handling a 
deal wrong; a 
“base on balls” 
was __ business 
secured easily, 
as having a 
prospect walk 
into the office 
and buy with- 
out sales effort 
being expend- 
ed on him; a 
“foul” was do- 
ing something 
which was not 
according to 
the accepted 
ethics of good 
salesmans hi p, 
etc. 

The score was kept by counting 
each hundred dollars’ worth of 
business made by each office dur- 
ing the week. Fractions were not 
counted. Standings only were 
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given at the end of each series of 
‘games, and these were published 
in the company’s house-organ, to- 
* “ ” 
gether with baseball “dope. 

A baseball “pink” sporting ex- 
tra was issued each week as a 
part of the house-organ. The fol- 
lowing extracts will serve to show 
how the news of the various con- 
tests was handled: 

New York Americans defeated the 
St. Louis Nationals by four runs. To- 
ronto Americans smeared the Chicago 
Nationals by seventeen juicy tallies. The 
Philadelphia Americans had_a_ close 
game with the San Francisco Nationals, 
winning in the eighth by three runs, 
etc. 


Short items on the players were 
also run, the managers being giv- 
en the nicknames of various well- 
known professionals in the clubs 
of their respective cities. This 
helped create a baseball atmos- 
phere and added to the interest in 
the game. 

This gave an opportunity for 
good ginger talks, as well. The 


following is part of such a talk: 


It is characteristic of all star ball 
players that they are, first of all, fight- 
ers. No matter how the score-board 
may look, they tighten up their belts 
and fight for every hit, every run. The 
score may stand ten runs against them, 
but every good player feels down in his 
heart that he will get a hit, that his side 
will not be retired until it has brought 
in the winning tally. 

The base-ball field can well be com- 
pared with the business field. The bases 
are the milestones to success. Many 
come to bat and strike out—partly be- 
cause of the supérior skill of the oppos- 
ing twirler, and partly because of lack 
of nerve, judgment or accuracy. Some 
come to bat and are lucky enough to 
be hit with the ball and get a “‘lift,’ 
but they are poor runners and die on 
the bases. And some come to bat with 
a confident air, stride to the plate, grip 
their bat and meet the ball on the nose. 
The last mentioned get around the 
bases, and some time, when the oppor- 
tunity comes, they are promoted to man- 
ager. 

The salesmen in this company who 
are bound to svcceed in the long run 
are not those who are smashing an occa- 
sional fence with a home run drive, the 
result of a lucky circumstance. But 
they are the ones who are playing 
game, who are running out every hit, 
who are playing consistently. 

Selling and playing ball are much 
alike. Both games require manly bear- 
ing, coolness of poise, thought, action, 
energy and care. The batting average 
of yesterday is forgotten in to-day’s 
possibilities. Each new game of ball 
and each new selling encounter drops 


INK 


into the past when the future appcargs 
on the threshold. 


Now for the effect this -<.les 
stunt had on the organization. It 
was recognized at the start that 
the men, in common with the : ost 
of us, were “fans.” There/ore 
putting them in teams, arranzing 
a schedule and playing tiem 
against worthy opponents was to 
arouse all of their fighting blood 
They were boys again playine on 
the corner lot. Some had /een 
local “wonders” in their day. 
These, particularly, felt the ‘ure 
of the diamond. Though purely 
imaginary, they played the ¢ime 
with all the enthusiasm of the 
days when they were slab artists. 
The results were inevitable, be- 
cause the right chord had |icen 
struck. The month closed with a 
big percentage of increase. Axain 
the boy-heart had been appealed 
to—and not in vain. 

Soon after the close of the base- 
ball. contest another was an- 
nounced. This was of a different 
character, but of six months’ du- 
ration, as was the first one. It 
should be borne in mind that the 
three contests already mentioned 
were but part of a bigger contest 
extending over the first s‘x 
months of 1911, as_ previously 
noted. This six months’ contest 
closed the first of July, with won- 
derful returns for the period it 
ran. The second big coutest 
started September first and ran 
until March 1, 1912. 

This coneest had for its prize 
a Hupmobile runabout and wa; 
open to all division and branch 
managers, and all salesmen. Jor 
the first time there was no distinec- 
tion or classes. All were given 
an equal opportunity, the stand- 
ings being based, as before, on the 
highest per cent of the quota 
made. Thus, while a manager 
might have a much higher quota 
than a salesman, his opportunity 
to make a high per cent of it was 
no better or worse than any sales- 
man with a lower quota. 

The contest was announced 
the August 30th issue of the com- 
pany’s house-organ, each page of 
which was decorated with an ex- 
ploding bomb. 
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The contest was introduced 
the following gingerly manner: 

Siss-boom-bang! We’re off for the 
biggest prize contest ever. The prize 
is an automobile. Every division and 
branch sales manager and salesman has 
an opportunity to win. Read every 
wor, of this announcement. 

Tie bomb is exploded. The new prize 
const is announced. It’s some con- 
test! Here are the details: The con- 
test 5 from September 1, 1911, to March 
1, 1/12. It is open to all division and 
branch managers and salesmen. This 
gives every man a chance. Each divi- 
sion, branch and salesman will have a 
quo'a. The grand prize, an automobile, 
will Se given to the division or branch 
mar ger, or salesman, who secures the 
greaicst percentage of business over his 
quot: for the six months mentioned. 

An individual prize of a cigar humi- 
dor, suit case style, will be presented 

ery division or branch manager, 

ilesman, making or exceeding his 

for the period of the contest. 

is special issue also contained 
articles on the contest from the 
various officials of the company, 


and an insert. This insert was a ° 

bright red reproduction of the ex- You will find the 
ploding bomb and had this word- f 
ing displayed on it, “To Get Busy development Oo 


yee os in September ‘*The Five Cent 
le gee see sees ||| Dew” ie thie 
rset || future policy of 
ee eee ||| Mine Latin’ 


= World, to be one 


\ slogan was adopted soon after 
the contest started, and this was 
printed under an illustration of of the most 


the ag sate It was, “Hump unique and dis- 


for the Hupp! 

The latter part of November the : : 
first impetus of the new contest tinctive events of 
had worn off and it was necessary m 
to start something new to liven up modern maga 
the men. In other words—anoth- ° = 
er contest within a contest was zine history. 
required. 

The advertising manager was 
consulted and came across with 
two suggestions. The first of 
these had to do with the creation 
of a character in the business 
which would be somewhat on the THE 
order of the “Little Paint Man” 


QC i 9 
of the Sherwin-Will'ams Com- 4 ADIES WORLD 
pany, or the “Dutch Painter Boy” 
of the National Lead Company. 

This character was duly created NEW YORK 
and introduced. He was given 
the name of “Quota Quick,” and 
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- the illustration on page 17 will 
gave you some idea of how he 
was worked up. He proved an 
instant hit and was quickly 
adopted by the Multigraph family. 

The latter part of November 
“Quota Quick” took to sending 
out personal postcards to the men 
in the field. These were mailed 
practically every day, and were 
soon eagerly watched for. They 
were printed on_ bright-colored 
cardboard and were always up-to- 
the-minute. 

One of the series is given here so 
that some idea of the character and 
style of the cards may be gained. 

These cards undoubtedly had an 
important bearing on the final re- 
sults for the month, as twenty 


/ Says Quits Quick —— 
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“Here’s the plan! 

“T’ve arranged with the editor 
to have a big Christmas tree in 
every issue during December. 

“On the tree I’ve left a space 
for every division and brancli of- 
fice to hang up a present. 

“Of course, I wanted to see 
presents from all of you that 
would be the best and most useful 
to the good old Multigraph Com- 
pany. 

“So I figured out that we’d just 
designate those presents in the 
form of per cents of your quotas. 

“That’s why, when you see the 
tree with all the presents on it, 
you'll see on the present from cach 
division and each branch office the 
figure of their quota from the {first 
of December to 
whatever date it 


ERING PROSPECTS 


TAKE THAT MAN, SUMMERS, FOR INSTANCE 


THE BASEBALL SEASON MAY BE OVER, BUT 1'm as MUCH 
OF A FAN AS | EVER WAS AND IF WE AREN'T PLAYING 
THE WORLD'S SERIES RIGHT NOW IN NOVEMBER, WHAT IN 
Saw Hitt are we poinc! Batter ue! We've cot To 
GET IN THE QUOTA HOME RUNS, Our PLAYING HAS BEEN 
KINDA RAGGEO THE PAST FEW MONTHS. Not THaT THE 
TEAMWORK HASN'T BEEN GOOD, BUT THE GROUNDS HAVE 
BEEN ON THE BLINK. SOGGY,HEAVY, DULL SKY, SHIV- 
Bur, MY STARS, HOW WE ARE WARMING UP THIS MONTH 

THERE'S A CHAP WITH THE PA- 


may be. 

“So you can tell at 
a glance just what 
kind of presents you 
are giving to the 
company. 

“Of course I know 
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INSTALLATIONS 
OLD GAME THINGS SEEM TO COME IN BUNCHES 
Tuesoay, Nov. 2!sr, 1911 


ONE OF QUOTA QUICK’S PERSONAL CARDS 


stars showed on the score-board 
at the close. 

The second stunt was _ intro- 
duced through an insert in the 
house-organ on November 27th. 
This insert was headed as fol- 
lows: “North Pole Special—Tor- 
rid Zone Action.” 

It contained a confidential mes- 
sage from Santa Claus, signed by 
him. The message is given in 
full: 

“Got to thinking about you fel- 
lows to-day and a little plan I’ve 
been intending to put up to you. 

“You're all such live wires that 
I knew you'd fall right in with 
the idea; and I like the kind of co- 
operation you give, anyway. 

“Mebbe you think I haven't 
been keeping tab on you, but I 
have. Part of my regular job. 
Been using a Multigraph to keep 
up with my work, but that’s an- 
other story, as Brother Joyce 
would say. 


HE'S BEEN STANDING PAT WAITING FOR HIS OPPORTUNITY 
— AND NOW LOOK AT Him! _GoT ENUF BUSINESS LINED UP THIS MONTH TO 
SHIP ORDERS BY FREIGHT AND THE ONLY THING THAT 1S WORRYING HIM is 
JUST LIKE THAT OTHER PLACES, TOO 


and you know, that 
it isn’t what a pres- 
ent costs that makes 
it valuable, but 
knowing you as well 
as I do I know that 
you'll never be con- 
tent with any piker present. 

“In the first place, you’re no 
pikers. 

“In the second place, you natu- 
rally want to give the company 
just as fine presents as you can 
get. 

“In the third place, when an op- 
portunity like this is offered it just 
can’t be passed by. 

“I watched you when you pulled 
off that Surprise Party on General 
Sales Manager Jared, and I says 
to myself, says I, ‘Those boys are 
the laddy-bucks right. I’m going 
to give them an_ opportunity 
when the time comes to hand a 
bunch of presents to their com- 
pany.” 

“Well, now’s the time and this 
is my plan: 

“It'll be great sport watching 
those presents of yours get bigger 
and bigger and more and more 
costly as the month goes along, 
and I’ll bet Dasher, Prancer, Vix- 


IN THIS GOOD 
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The Wasteless Way To 
Advertise Machinery 


is to advertise in the mediums that go to the people who use your 
machinery. 


If it's automobiles, use the automobile and general papers— 
If it’s sewing machines, use ladies’ and general magazines— 


For the people you must sell to read those mediums for information 
about that kind of machinery. 


And they are, therefore, the nearest to wasteless mediums you can 
get. 


But, if you sell metal mining, engineering construction, machine 
shop, power plant or coal mining machinery, you don’t belong’ in 
automobile, ladies’ or general mediums. 


The man who advertises that kind of machinery in general maga- 
zines is like the woman who bought a cocktail just to get the cherry 
—and then found that they don’t put 
cherries in them any more. 





THE five great quality He is paying a high price to reach a 
circulation engineer- few people who don’t want to be 


ing papers of the Hill 


Publishing Co. are: reached that way. 


The wasteless circulation of the. Hill 
® papers is a modern commodity which 
has been built up because it’s a neces- 
The Engineering and sity to concerns which sell machinery 
Mining Journal (1866) in engineering fields. 
Devoted to Metal Min- 


ps Hoo” - This whole circulation wouldn’t be 
a worth thirty cents to a corset adver- 
Engineering News tiser—and he couldn’t buy it if he 
674) wanted to. 

The Sfandard Paper of 
ee But to the man who sells machinery 
: in the fields it covers it’s worth more 
se than all the circulation of all the 

( ) papers in all the other fields— 

Devoted to the Work 


of Machinery Construc- ° 49 
tion, Circulation 25,000, Because to this man it’s wasteless. 


Power (1 880) If you sell machinery or equipment to 

ie concerns in any oO ese elds, our 

oe ae. “Make-It-Pay” Department will help 
Power. Circulation 29,000, you do it right. Call on it now—ad- 


dress 
Coal Age (1911) 
D d Coal Mini ° ° 2 
and Coke Manufacture. H ill Publishing Co. 
re 505 Pearl Street New York City 
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en and the rest of them against a 
Hupp that you give the company 
the dad-blamedest Christmas they 
ever heard tell of. 

“And the best part of my scheme 
is that every ‘time you hjke up 
the value of those presents you’re 
giving them you add something 
to the weight of your own stock- 
ings and stockings of all the 
Mrs. Managers and Mrs. Sales- 
men and the little Multigraphites, 
too. 

“By golly, I can see now that 
this is going to be some ‘Merry 
Christmas’ all around. 

“And don’t think I won’t have 
my fun, too. 

“Figured myself in, of course. 

“Going to give your Uncle Nick 
a nice new Markoe Sealer, a Sig- 


9 Che GIN. 
eerreverrerrerrirrrrrrs 


THE LAST YOU'LL SEE OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE! 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE IDEA AS PICTURED 
IN THE HOUSE-ORGAN 


nature Attachment and a Cross- 
bar Lamp. Dinged it I don’t! 

“Here’s my story. Got it to you 
early so you could get down to 
knitting right off the yarn—begin 
on the first. 

“The Multigraph Christmas 

What will your present 

be?” 


On the reverse side of the in- 
sert the advertising department 
advised the men that this issue 


had been gotten out as a <pecial 
favor to Santa Claus; that lve had 
put up his plan to the advertising 
manager and this method was 
adopted to give all the men i the 
held an opportunity to judge it for 
themselves. 

The idea took strong wit! the 
men from the start. The 1) vvelty 
of the stunt appealed to then. It 
presented the opportunity t. give 
the company a present. At . pre- 
vious time they had given their 
general sales manager a s!ower 
of presents; now the whole com- 
pany could share in their ge:ieros- 
ity. Each mentally resolve that 
his present would be bigger than 
the other fellow’s. Each made up 
h's mind that his would be indeed 
no “piker” present. 

The first glimpse of the Christ- 
was Tree was given in the issue 
of the house-organ of December 
8th. It revealed an illustration of 
a Christmas tree, ten inches high 
by seven and one-half inches wide, 
printed in green. Hung on the 
branches were packages, each one 
bearing the name of a division or 
branch office. Imprinted on each 
package, in red, was the quota 
standing of that particular office 
to date. The illustration here- 
with gives a comprehensive idea 
of how the tree was worked out. 

Rubber stamps, bearing a little 
Christmas tree and the slogan, 
“The Multigraph Christmas Tree 
—What Will Your Present Se?” 
were procured and all mail 
going out to the sales force was 
stamped with this design in green 
ink. 

The figures on the packages on 
the tree grew larger and larger 
as the month advanced, until, at 
the close. eighteen stars showed 
up and December closed the big- 
gest December in the history of 
the company. The men gave their 
company a Christmas present well 
worth remembering and in return 
advanced their individual chances 
on the automobile and increased 
their bank balances. 

The latter part of December, 
while the Christmas tree stunt was 
still in operation, another contest 
was announced. This was to run 
along with the big automobile con- 
test and to last indefinitely, or un- 
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til the prize was finally won by 
one ¢ the offices. 

This contest was called the 
“Challenge Cup Contest.” There 
is noining very new in contests 
which have a cup as a prize, but 
this vas worked out a little dif- 
ferent’ than the average contest 
of that description. 

The cup was to be awarded to 
division. and branch managers 
oily. The manager making the 
highes: per cent of his quota for 
any month got the cup for one 
montl. Unless he could repeat, 
the cup went to another manager 
at the end of that time. To se- 
cure permanent possession it had 
to be won three consecutive times. 

Each time a manager won it the 
ofice and date were engraved on 
the cup. Thus the manager finally 
winning the cup would have a 
complete record of all those par- 
ticipating in the contest. The 
more names the more glory in the 
end. 

The cup contest was received 
with great favor. It was consid- 
ered a prize well worth winning 
even for one month out of an or- 
ganization the size of that of 
The American Multigraph Sales 
Company. And, with all its names, 
it would have when finally won a 
value out of all proportion to its 
original cost. 

After the introduction of this 
contest it was linked up with the 
auto contest by means of the slo- 
gan, “The Cup and the Hupp.” 

Coupling up this new contest 
with the one running, and offering 
a prize to change hands monthly, 
injected new life into the auto 
contest and January closed the big- 
gest month in the history of the 
company by some thousands of 
dollars. The score-board revealed 
thirty-four stars in line in the 
standings, with the men on their 
toes as never before for the final 
month of the big contest. 

This last month was destined to 
see inany changes in the scores of 
the various offices, and in it also 
was worked out another stunt that 
aroused much curiosity and _fin- 
ished surprisingly. 

(To be continued) 

Copyright, 1912, by Printers’ Ink 
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Sooner or later a manufacturer 
reaches the stage in the develop- 
ment of his business where fur- 
ther expansion means advertising 
activity. 

He must decide whether he will 
let his business run in the rut o 
its present volume, or whether he 
will advertise, get into touch with 
broader, wider trade—and grow. 


We can sympathize with such a man- 
ufacturer—there seems to be so many 
different ways to do the thing called 
“advertise.” 


But let him take a mental picture of 
h’s business, his markets, his distribu- 
tion. He finds he has a modest sum 
to invest in advertising. He realizes 
that sales are in proportion to popula- 
tion, that more sales are possible in a 
large city than in a rural district of 
equal area. He knows his distribution 
is not yet national in scope. 


Now let him compare the needs of 


his business with the facilities of news- 





paper adverti ‘sing. First, he finds the 


cost is moderate and flexible—he « can 


use at the start _only as many papers 
as he can afford, __and add more as his 


abilities increase. Then, he finds he 
can select and use only the newspapers 








which cover his profitable markets, d's- 
tricts where he has, or would like to 
have, distribution. 


To sum up, he will find that he 
can use newspaper advertising in 
the localities where he can make 
sales, without wasting his ap- 
propriation where it can do him 
no immediate good. and that he 
can then expand his advertising 
as his sales, his distribution, and 
his possible advertising appro- 
priation grow. 

We represent good newspapers of 
known circulation in a score of the 
larger cities of the land. We have a 
wealth of information about these 
newspapers, their fields, and the way 
to use them best. 








This information is at your service, 
any time, any where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

ee ae Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 
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Localized (Newspaper) Advertising 
is the Essential Factor in Develop- 
ing 100 Per Cent Distribution and 
Sales of Trade-Marked Commod- 


ities in Population Centres 


q National advertising and national distribution 

are not synonymous, although some manufac- 
turers seem to think they are, because in the face of 
keen competition many factors often limit profitable 
territory and the sale of goods broadcast. Conse- 
quently wise and far-sighted sales and advertising 
managers are analyzing more carefully the part that 
advertising plays in the distribution and sale of goods, 
Advertising that may cause dealers to order goods 
in isolated territories and yet does not bring the 
consumer to the dealers’ counters for the article 
advertised is not productive advertising, nor does it 
bring repeat orders. 


q The same method of advertising that will sell 

goods in the small towns and rural district terri- 
tory will not always operate effectively in the larger 
cities. Merchandizing and advertising in Metro- 
politan districts is gradually but surely approaching 
locality or newpaper advertising for best results; that 
is, newspaper advertising used either exclusively for 
the purpose of getting distribution and introducing a 
product to the trade and consumer, or newspaper 
advertising used in combination with national adver- 
tising for intensive effect after good merchandizing 
has established the product with the trade. 
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q Mr. Manufacturer, before you lay out definite 

plans for your next season’s advertising I would 
sugvest that you investigate the newspaper propo- 
sition. Analyze trade conditions in Washington, 
Indianapolis, Montreal and Philadelphia, if you are 
selling a commodity that has big sales possibilities in 
these four important cities. If your goods are not 
moving fast consider the selling force of newspaper 
advertising. You can conduct a campaign in the 
following high grade home evening newspapers at 
one cost, as by concentrating in these leading publica- 
tions you reach a majority of the English speaking 
homes in each city represented. 


The Washington Star - - - Covers Washington 
The Indianapolis News - - Covers Indianapolis 
The Montreal Star - - - - Covers Montreal 
| The Philadelphia Bulletin - Covers Philadelphia 


q Newspaper advertising is a compelling force for 

attracting buyers in population centres. Just 
compare cost plus effectiveness and number of homes 
served with any other advertising proposition aimed 
to reach consumers in these prosperous cities and 
you'll be convinced. Then consider that localized 
(newspaper) advertising serves another real purpose. 
It helps your local dealer sell your product. 


I have some pertinent facts and figures that I 
would like to lay before.any interested manufac- 
turer, covering some recent concrete tests and suc- 
cesses with newspaper advertising which other 
manufacturers have had that you ought to know 
about. Request for interview will receive prompt 
attention. Dan A. Carroll, Special Newspaper 
Representative, Tribune Building, New York. 
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THE ADVERTISING MAW AS 
A HUMAN INTERROGA- 
TION POINT 


WHAT COMES OF GETTING AT THE 
HEART OF THINGS — PICKING 
GOODS TO PIECES TO LEARN THE 
TRUTH—-ANALYSES AND TESTS AS 
GUIDES TO ACTION 


By S. Roland Hall. 

An acquaintance of a_ shoe 
buyer was astonished one day, on 
dropping in to see Mr. Shoe Man, 
to tind him deliberately tearing a 
shoe apart with knife and pincers. 

“What are you doing that for?” 
asked the acquaintance. 

Said the shoe man: “Certain 
claims. have been made to me 
about this shoe, and I’m going to 
find out whether they’re right or 
not,” and he went on with his 
dissecting process. 

The copy room of a leading ad- 
vertising agency looked some- 


thing like a small-sized grocery 
store as I strolled in one day 


some years ago. The account of 
a leading baked-bean manufac- 
turer had been secured and the 
agency chief, following the prac- 
tice of the Government testers, 
had sent out in the open market 
.for samples of all the various 
kinds of baked beans sold. He 
was going into these cans and 
making different kinds of tests to 
find out “what was what”; and 
out of that investigation grew 
some of the most interesting 
baked-bean advertisements you 
ever read. 

It is a good idea—this idea of 
handling an advertising subject as 
the chemist handles the things 
that come to him for analysis. 
For, strange as it may seem, some 
of the apparently simple and obvi- 
ous things are not found until we 
begin to quiz and tear apart and 
use the magnifying glass. A 
shrewd business man of my ac- 
quaintance pays a lawyer a 
monthly fee to have that lawyer 
ask questions about the way the 
business is being conducted; often 
a simple question will show this 
business man something that is 
loose or something new that ought 
to be done. 


Do you remember Annie )) 
roe’s question put to the 
estate man: “I suppose, 
course, you are leaving the 
stand on the lots?” He gra 
the telephone and shouted to 
manager on the property: 
them to stop cutting down t 
trees!” Not until that ques 
came had he caught the “Buiga- 
low Hill” idea. 

Great is the question; it oes 
straight to the mark; it makes us 
think. The good advertising 1.an, 
like the good newspaper repo‘ter, 
should be a human interrogziion 
point, keen to get at the core of 
things. With the facts bared, he 
has opportunity to use his sense 
of news value in deciding what 
ought to be thrown into the lime- 
light. 

“Why 


billiard 


don’t more men _ have 
tables in their homes?” 
asked a manufacturer of such 
goods. And the answer was that 
the average man is not prepared 
to put out the large outlay of 
cash that is, or was, needed to buy 
a billiard table. Result: a line of 
home billiard tables was put out 
on the — easy-monthly-payment 
plan. 

“Why don’t we sell more of our 
washing machines?” asked an- 
other manufacturer. The reason 
was __ simple: women _ didn't 
believe the advertised statements 
Result: the plan of putting the 
machine in the home on free trial 
was adopted, and it proved to be 
one of the greatest selling ideas oi 
half a dozen years. 

“Why didn’t we sell that man?” 
says the head of the men’s fur- 
nishing department of a_ large 
Eastern store every time a man 
comes in and walks out unsold 
Whether the fault is in the adver- 
tising, the stock or the salesman- 
ship, the head wants to know, $0 
that conditions may be improved 


SOME GRASP SALIENT FEATURES 
INSTINCTIVELY 


Some men seem to be able, 
without methodical analysis, to g 
instinctively to the points or argu- 
ments that should be brought out 
in copy. Others find themselves 
greatly helped by  deliberatel) 
probing and questioning and ac- 
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tually writing down all the facts 
tus brought out. 

(he writer is a believer in the 
uture of the “inside man” in ad- 

‘tising, and yet surprisingly 

ten the inside man leaves un- 

ne some important thing that 
instantly revealed by the analy- 
of the outside man. Recently 
inancial concern found, through 

» keen investigation of an out- 

le man, that it had neglected 

e of its most important fields 
hough its promotional work had 
apparently been thorough. 

\ mail-order advertiser was 
much perplexed as to his failure 
t) get good returns from his fol- 
low-up. His proposition was 
1 ~~ replies came at fair 
cost; but the sales were very low. 
ee considerable questioning, it 
urned out that he had failed to 
send a sample promised in most 
of his advertisements; instead he 
sent an explanation of why he did 
not send the sample. But un- 
doubtedly most of his inquirers 
took it as a little breach of faith, 
and that was enough to kill the 
chance for a sale in many cases. 


We talk about “laboratory 
tests” in advertising, as if they 
were something new. Every ad- 
vertising problem ought to be a 
laboratory test of some kind, 
though it may not be possible to 
conduct experiments on hundreds 
of people. When in doubt as to 
how the inquiry-developing or 
sales-closing letters are going to 
work out, trv the various forms 
that you have worked up, test 
carefully and be guided by the re- 
sult. Sometimes it will be found 
that just a little unfortunate 
phraseology will lessen the re- 
turns considerably or that a 
chance argument will prove to be 
unexpectedly strong. The try- 
out and the analysis of returns 
will put you on the right basis. 

The day of superficiality in ad- 
vertising is rapidly sinking. The 

‘man of the hour” is he who 
gets at the heart of things. 

——__- + 0+. 

If bread is the staff of life and ad- 
vertising is the life of trade, then na- 
tional advertising is the butter spread 
on a slice of that bread to make it more 


palatable, digestible and nutritious.— 
Henry D. Wilson. ‘ 
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George L.Dyer Company 
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It is easy to determine in what 
localities you would like to do 
business. The difficulty is to con- 
duct business profitably in the 
localities selected. 


It is easy to determine to advertise. The 
difficulty is in knowing how to advertise 
profitably. 


Copy correctly timed and of apt appeal, 
may have its effect killed by being placed in 
the wrong publication. 


It is the business of our representatives to 
sell the American Sunday Magazine to those 
advertisers who can use it profitably. To do 
this we must match our carrying capacity 
with the advertisers’ necessities. 


The fact that he is using Sunday Maga- 
zines is not alone sufficient reason why we 
should have his business. We should only 
secure it, when we can show him that we go, 
in sufficient quantity, where his goods are 
for sale, to move them from the dealers’ 
shelves into the homes of consumers, with 
equal or greater dispatch at the same or 
lower cost than our contemporaries can. 


Many publications permit the claim by 
their representatives, that they should carry 
an advertiser’s business because in physical 
aspect and mental appeal they somewhat re 
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semble the leaders of their class. A man 
might as justly pronounce his fitness for the 
presidency, because his head, height and 
general appearance resembles that of Lin- 
coln or Washington. 


A publication to be known must be 
studied. Just as every advertiser has indi- 
vidual traits, so has every publication. 
Their strength or weakness cannot be deter- 
mined by casual observation. 


Many advertisers reach a mental conclu- 
sion that “this or that publication is thus or 
so.” We combat favorable impression of us 
wrongly reached, just as strongly as we fight 
unfavorable mental impressions as to our 
value. 


We have conclusive proof of our value 
as an advertising medium. In those sections 
of the country where most of the people live 
and earn the wherewithal to live upon, we 
have a circulation unequalled by any period- 
ical. On any advertising campaign pro- 
jected at those centers we can demonstrate 
productive value to a marked degree. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month. 


American Sunday Magazine 


( Now Issued Monthly ) 


23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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WHY SOME CATALOGUES 
PULL AND SOME DONT 


1T’S NOT THE PAPER STOCK THAT 
BRINGS THE ORDERS BUT THE FULL 
INFORMING DESCRIPTION OF THE 
GOODS—THE GOOD CATALOGUE VS. 
THE ORDINARY MERCHANT AND 
WHY IT OFTEN WINS—EFFICIENCY 
OF ACCURATE CATALOGUE IN PART 
DUE TO INEFFICIENCY OF AVERAGE 
CLERK 


By Roy B. Simpson, 


Adv. Megr., Roberts, 
Shoe Co., St. 


[Epiror1aL Note:—This is the first 
of a series of articles by Mr. Simpson 
upon various practical mail order prob- 
lems. The next article will be, “What 
Determines Mail-Order Success?’’] 


Johnson & Rand 
Louis, Mo. 


A very large part of the seven 
hundred million dollars spent for 
advertising every year goes into 
mail-order catalogues. These 
catalogues range in size from the 
four-page leaflet to the encyclo- 
pedia of 1,400 pages, or more, as 
issued by the great mail-order 
concerns of Chicago and New 
York. 

It may be further stated that 
much of the waste in advertising 
consists of mail-order catalogues. 
You will find a lot of good ones— 
real business getters—but you will 
find a still larger number that are 
not worth the paper on which 
they are printed. I have seen a 
catalogue of cream separators that 
averaged twenty per cent sales. I 
have seen beautiful booklets of 
32 pages, which were issued at 
a cost of five cents or six cents 
each, that did no better than 
bring two orders out of every 
hundred copies distributed. I 
have seen grocers’ catalogues, 
printed on the cheapest, machine- 
finished paper, that swamped the 
advertiser with business. have 
seen the most beautiful booklets 
and catalogues fail utterly to pro- 
duce the expected results, while 
others of various grades of excel- 
lence simply “made a killing.” 

During the last eighteen years 
I have personally handled about 
three thousand catalogues and 
booklets. I consider that what is 


INK 


said in the catalogue is its heart, 
the paper on which it is print | 
is its skin. My own experien. 
has taught me to place moi, 
faith in the heart of the book. 
What you say in your catalogue 
has more to do with its success 
or failure than anything else. 
When it comes to choosing b 
tween a coated paper at eighi 
cents and double-coated stock ; 
twelve cents a pound, there a1 
very few propositions that wil 
warrant the selection of the mor 
expensive paper. If the catalogu 
is well written and_ illustrated 
and properly printed, the pros 
pective customer is not going t: 
spend much time analyzing th 
book to see whether it cost thre 
cents or five cents. 

It doesn’t matter whether the 
advertiser is a general merchan: 
or a specialty man; the vatalogue 
must be right and it must tell: 
the whole story about the goods 
The average mail-order custome: 
is looking for information. You 
are asking him to part with his 
money before he sees the goods 
and if he writes for your cata- 
logue it is a safe bet that he will 
read every word of it before he 
parts with his coin. 

A prominent retail merchant in 
Iowa was in the writer’s office, 
within the month. He was la- 
menting the fact that many of his 
customers were buying from Chi- 
cago mail-order houses and he 
mentioned the name of one of the 
largest Chicago institutions. This 
merchant could not understand 
why people in his community per 
sisted in sending away from home 
for merchandise they had never 
seen, but an examination of the 
mail-order catalogue in _ the 
writer’s possession convinced the 
Iowa man that his Chicago com- 
petitor was a_ better merchant 
and a better advertiser. 

The lowa man gave an example 
of the sale he had lost the pre- 
vious week. One of his custom- 
ers sent to Chicago for a broad- 
brim, soft hat, such as is worn 
in many sections of the west. 
This hat, bought in Chicago, cost 
the consumer twenty cents more 
than the local merchant’s price. 
Althongh the brands of the local 
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merchant and the Chicago con- | 


‘ern’s were different, the quality 
f the two hats was substantially | 
the same, 

I asked our friend from Iowa 


how much his clerks knew about 

the hat business and he replied 

that they had been selling the OO S 
same hat for years and as the 

manufacturers’ reputation was 

behind it, it was only necessary an 

tio show the goods to the cus- 


tomer, give him a fitting, quote 


the price and take the money. | 

The same hat was perfectly < ' 
illustrated in the mail-order cata- | 

log and the description gave more | 
information about that hat than 
the merchant himself knew about | 

it. Therefore, after looking at The 
the hat in the local merchant’s | 
store and then reading the de- | Woman's Home 
scription in the mail-order cata- | 
logue the consumer knew more | : 
about hats than the merchant's | Companion 


clerk could tell him, thought he | ‘ 2 
was getting a better bargain from | 1S devoted just 
the i concern. ' 

After showing the Iowa man 
why it was easy for big mail- as much to 
order houses to sell goods in his ‘ 
community he frankly admitted selling 
his deficiency and inexperience in |. 
advertising his own merchandise. : 

The success of the mail-order the right 
catalogue is not due to the ele- 
gant manner in which it is print- sort of goods 
ed. Beautiful paper colored 
inks and large type are not nearly 
so important as faithful illustra- to women, 
tions and truthful descriptions. | el ae 
The great catalogues of Sears, as 1t 1S to 
Roebuck & Company, and Mont- | 
gomery, Ward & Company and | = 
other big mail-order houses, are | offering them 
printed on machine-finished ° 
paper, and, with the exception of the right 
= or three — in three 
colors, the book is printed in 1 
black and the descriptions are sort of ideas. 
set in five point type. 

The specialty advertiser, who is 
promoting a single article, such 
as a vacuum cleaner, typewriter 
or automobile, has a greater lee- 
way in the choice of paper, illus- 
trations and typographical ar- 
rangement. It costs more to sell 
a specialty and the margin of 
profit must necessarily be large. | 
It is good business to go the limit | 
in making catalogues of this class. 
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PUTTING THE DEALER’S 
NAME IN THE AD 


LOCAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN 
ONE ZONE WITH MENTION OF 
DEALERS’ NAMES HELPS TO SOFTEN 
CONDITIONS WHEN UNITED WITH 
EFFECTIVE SELLING PLAN 


The proprietor of a small East 
Side pharmacy in New York City 
began a few years ago to push a 
line of his own patented prepa- 
rations. His name is C. Partos, 
and he called the different arti- 
cles Partola, Partocura, Parto- 
herb, etc. There are some fifty- 
nine varieties at this time. 

Mr. Partos is of Hungarian 
birth and he began a little over 
three years ago to advertise one 
of his remedies, Partola, a “blood 
and stomach cleanser,’ to the 
Hungarians of the country 
through the three daily Hunga- 
rian papers. The results were en- 
couraging enough to warrant him 
in developing the demand. 

His next step was to start a 
little mail-order Hungarian story 
paper and advertise his remedies 
in it. 

After that he entered a number 
of the German language newspa- 
pers, taking half a page once a 
week and small space daily. This 
proved profitable and he began to 
think of reaching the English- 
speaking population. 

New York seemed the logical 





|When the Stomach Is Weak 


Strengthen It With the Best Blood-Cleaning 
Home Remedy. 


even ec kama rm 
Those who yse this : home remedy once know ite value 
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and will never be without it 
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57 Famous Specialties 
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TYPE OF EARLY AD WHICH PRODUCED NO 
PERCEPTIBLE RESULTS 


place to start in, but he was a bit 
afraid of jumping boldly into the 
big metropolitan territory with- 
out some sort of a guarantee as to 
what would happen to him. 
Finally it occurred to him to 


INK 


break into the city through the 
Brooklyn door, as others had 
done before. He took small space 
in the Eagle and Standard-Union. 
The first half dozen ads produced 
no perceptible results on _ the 
trade, and he was beginning to 
get discouraged, when one of the 
newspaper advertising men sug- 
gested that he take the ads, paste 
them on a sheet of paper and send 
out his salesmen to line up the 
druggists with their help. This 





| “All the World’s a Stage | 
And Allthe Menand Women 


Merely Players" 





If you are mot, the sooner you mahe up your mind (0 prepare yourself tbe quicker you mill become & 


[aol TSO CSG ome, 


Tioe Woud sa) Sommer Ceaaaing Coates 
ste well, occamon no diacomfort and conten no 
1 hadit-torming ingredients Buy » box 
casio ase them « household wacessity 


25c., 50c., and $1 _ a 1 Be, at ‘Drug Stores as eee: 
goer: 


THE KIND OF AD WITH NAMES WHICH 
LINED UP 185 BRCOKLYN DEALERS 
IN SIX WEEKS 


brought in two or three of the 
druggists, but no more. 

He was now about ready to pull 
out of the papers and give up the 
campaign for the time being, when 
a newspaper advertising man put 
in another suggestion. 

“Run a list of the druggists 
who stock your preparation at the 
bottom of the ad,” he said. “It 
is an expensive way to do it on 
a large scale, but it’s a mighty 
good way to get started. I know 
the druggists in the city. They 
don’t see their names in the pa- 
per very often, and they will 
warm up to it, without a doubt.” 

The advertiser did it. He was 
running good-sized ads, three and 
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Brooklyn Queen 9 1 of Home City Markets 









An average state’s population 
condensed into one city, with a minimum number of 
dealers, and a minimum number of mediums and 
advertising expense—that is the ideal situation Brook- 
lyn offers you, Mr. Advertiser. 














Brooklyn has a larger popu- 
lation than any one of 29 various entire states; and 
the only states that are about on a par are Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, South Carolina and Missis- 


sippi. 












None of these entire states can 
for a minute compare with Brooklyn in per capita 
wealth, average income, or education and buying 
power. Their dealers cannot be canvassed one-tenth 
as cheaply, nor the consumers reached at one-fifth the 
economy of advertising cost. : 










The five newspapers listed be- 
low cover all this amazingly condensed high-grade 
population in their homes. You are offered the 
smoothest road to sales to good prospects that is 
offered by any market in the country. Get in touch 
with the following newspapers: 


















Brooklyn Freie Presse 
Brooklyn Daily Times Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Citizen Brooklyn Standard Union 





‘lyn Fypers Cover Brooklyn Homes: 
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four columns, and as fast as his 
salesmen sold the druggists on 
that guarantee, their names were 
run in the papers, at first a name 
to the line and then by streets. 
Within six weeks he had 135 
dealers in Brooklyn, and was 
ready to go over in Manhattan, 
where he has followed the same 
practice, with similarly satisfac- 
tory results. The important Riker- 
Hegeman stores are handling the 
product and the other stores of 
the city are falling into line in 
order to realize on the poster, 
window display and sampling 
campaign which is _ beginning. 
Four hundred or more billboards 
are being used in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan and samples are being 
distributed nightly at the rush 
hour at selected elevated and sub- 
way stations in the two boroughs. 
Distribution is now so satisfac- 
tory that the druggists’ names 
have been dropped and the high- 
priced space occupied by straight 
copy. _ 
REPRESENTATIVES’ OUTING AT 
TRAVERS ISLAND 


June 14 is the date for the Represen- 
tatives’ Club outing at Travers Island. 
A clambake and interesting programme, 
including field and water sports, tennis 
and baseball, are planned, and an at- 
tendance of at least 300 is figured on. 

The Outing Committee is composed 


of W. A. Sturgis, of Review of Re- 
ye chairman oe Kendall Gillette, of 
McBride-Nast Company, in charge of 
transportation and arrangements; O. S. 
Kimberley, of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
in charge of dinner, music and enter- 
tainment; D. J. Payne, of. Vouwe,, in 
charge of games and prizes; igel 
Cholmeley-Jones, of McClure’s Maga- 
zine, in charge of invitations, pro- 
gramme and publicity. | ; 
The advisory committee includes: 
Owen H. Fleming, of the People’s 
Home Journal; David D. Lee, special 
representative; Conrad B. Kimball, of 
To-Day’s Magazine; Will C. Izor, of 
To-Day’s Magazine; W. C. MacMillan, 
of the Butterick Publishing Company. 
The party will go to Travers Island 
by a special train leaving about one 


o’clock. 
—__ —_+ e+ —_—_— 


EMERY FOR PRESIDENT CEN- 
TRAL DIVISION 


The Chicago Advertising Association 
and the Agate Club of Chicago have 
assed resolutions to support W. R. 
Crone, the Western. Manager of 
Everybody's Magazine, for president of 
the Central Division of Advertising 
Clubs at the meeting to be held at To- 
ledo in June. 


WHY SOME DEALER PLANS 
FAIL 


“PRETTY SCHEMES,” WHICH IN 
THEORY APPEAR EFFECTIVE, OFTEN 
NOT WORKABLE—HOW ONE MAN- 
UFACTURER NARROWLY ESCAPED 4 
BIG LOSS—THE PERSONAL INVES- 
TIGATION THAT REVEALED TE: 
WEAKNESS OF THE PLAN -—- 
CHECKING UP IN ADVANCE IM- 
PERATIVE 


By R. R. Cronkhite, 
Vice-president, Rockford (Ill.) Illustrar- 
ing Co.; formerly Advertising Man- 
ager of Berlin Machine Works, 
Beloit, Wis. 

It has seemed to me after hav- 
ing been behind the scenes witit 
much dealer work that a whole 
lot of the “broadsides” that are 
aimed at the dealer in various 
campaigns somewhat overshoot 
the mark. 

A certain manufacturer wished 
to put before the dealer in his 
field a little system of advertising 
for bringing the customer into the 
store that was actually being 
used by certain dealers at the 
time. And, because these dealers, 
whose names are almost trade- 
marked in their line as live wires, 
were then using this system, the 
clever agent picked up the idea 
and handed it to the manufac- 
turer as a good suggestion. 

The manufacturer accepted it 
and an expensive booklet was 
laid out, copy written, and was 
practically ready for the press 
and mails. Theoretically the 
scheme was gilt edged, but in 
that lay its very weakness. 

One day a friend of the presi- 
dent dropped in. In conversation 
a reference was made to the 
booklet, copy was gone over, and 
the plan discussed, but the 
friend, a man born in the coun- 
try and who knew conditions in 
small-town stores, did not en- 
thuse. 

The plan was this: You bought 
a suit of clothes to-day, or a col- 
lar; your name, address and other 
details were taken down by a 
clerk. Next week a new assort- 
ment of shirts arrived. You re- 
ceived a card or letter asking you 
to call and see them. The scheme 
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was built on what you purchased 
las 

)ow, the joker in this pretty 
litte scheme is deep laid. How 
may stores in all America are 
there that could afford to main- 
tai such a system? It would 
take at least two clerks to take 
care of it right and there is a 
grave question as to whether it 
wold pay at all. 

This the friend surmised, but 
because certain big dealers were 
then using this system he was not 
emphatic in his decision, but he 
explained to the president the 
things that came into his mind 
and that night the manufacturer 
left for the city to interview these 
dealers who were then using the 
system. 

What did he find? He found 
that not one dealer out of ten 
whom he visited would dare to 
start such a system, because of 
the cost alone, and that the deal- 
ers whose names had been men- 
tioned as users were discarding it. 
This the agent had not found out, 
because he had not dug deep 
enough. 

The agent had only scratched 
the subject and it almost resulted 
in a big loss to the client. The 
man who knows is the man who 
buys, and it is easy enough to 
test out an idea before advocat- 
ing it country-wide. If more 
campaigns to the dealer were 
started and written by men who 
had gone out into that field, 
worked in it and lived in it for a 
few weeks, more results could be 
obtained with less money ex- 
pended than is now used to-day 
in many cases. You hear a whole 
lot of “kicking” about dealers be- 
ing such “dead ones,” but you can 
not expect them to adopt some- 
thing that absolutely is unfitted to 
their local conditions. 

Whatever you do for the dealer, 
make it easy to carry it out. 

—_—_——__+0+—____—_ 

Amendments to the copyright law of 
March 4, 1909, that are designed to 
ake criminally liable persons who imi- 

labels, firm names, wrappers and 

vertisements, have been drafted by a 
Yew York attorney. The amendments 

> thought to strengthen the copyright 

in that they permit the registration 


of labels, containers and advertisements 


which are specifically created for indi- 


vidral trades. 























UNSEY’S Maga- 
M zine is sold by 
only one meth- 
od, and that is to make 
the contents of the 
publication sufficiently 
strong to command a 
natural sale. The read- 
er buys on the table of 
contents, and no other 
inducement. 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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QUANTITY PRICES SPELL 


DOOM OF RETAILERS 


IN A STRONG ADDRESS TO NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL GROCERS 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY, STATE SEC- 
RETARY PICTURES THE EVILS 
GROWING OUT OF DISCOUNTS FOR 
QUANTITY AND OF THE FREE DEAL 
—EVEN LARGE RETAILERS SHOULD 
SEE THE THREAT IN CHAIN-STORE 
EXPANSION 

By Leon M. Hattenbach, 

Sec’y, Colorado Retail Grocers’ Assn. 
It has been the little men, the 

small grocers who have really 
been the mighty factors in our 
up-building as retailers. It has 
not been the few larger individual 
grocers who have really been the 
bone and sinew of the National 
Retail Grocers’ Association. Now 
the encroachment of the mail-or- 
der houses, the chain store sys- 
tems and the department stores 
has been such that a disastrous 
wave of annihilation is gradually 
sweeping over the country, and 
this engulfs first of all the little 
man. His larger and more suc- 
cessful brother feels strong 
enough within himself to with- 
stand its ravages, but if he will 
put his ear to the ground and al- 
low his eye to survey without 
prejudice the real situation he will 
see in the distant horizon a still 
greater storm which must eventu- 
ally also engulf him. 

When the larger merchant has 
come to understand that his only 
safety lies in his co-operation 
with his smaller brethren, then he 
will be willing perhaps to sacrifice 
the small present advantage which 
he enjoys in quantity buying for 
the purpose of aiding the little 
man to maintain his existence 
and to serve as the necessary prop 
for the platform upon which all 
grocers must stand to offset the 
calamity which will otherwise be- 
fall them from the power which is 
being gained by the mighty mouey 
combinations, whose purchasing 
power is great and who are en- 
abled to buy in such quantities 
that the small man is unable to 
compete with them, and conse- 
quently must be eliminated. 


Quantity price is an evil :hat 
must be eliminated. I think -hat 
almost without exception voy 
merchants who have given the 
question of buying and_ seling 
policy any thought will admit ha 
protected prices have become an 
absolute necessity and that the 
free deal is a snare and a dclu- 
sion. The square deal  po'icy, 
known perhaps better as the Pa- 
cific Coast plan, consists, first of 
protected prices; second, of the 
elimination of the free deal, and, 
third, of the elimination of the 
quantity price. These work hand 
in hand. Many of our best mer- 
chants, after years of study, lave 
admitted that the first two are 
sound and necessary planks, but 
are still opposed on general prin- 
ciples to the elimination of the 
quantity price. 

They argue—as no doubt many 
of you will after I have taken my 
seat—that the larger merchant 
who has made money enough to 
be able to invest large sums in 
quantity purchases should be 
given the right to buy merchan- 
dise at a smaller price than his 
competitor who has only money 
enough to buy in single case lots. 
For the sake of argument, I am 
going to admit that in many cases, 
particularly amongst our grocers 
in the country towns, much money 
is made by buying bulk goods, 
such as flour, sugar, potatoes, etc., 
in large quantities; buying at the 
right price and holding these 
goods for an advance. If the 
present business system were 
based altogether on bulk goods, | 
would not now be addressing you 
and advocating the elimination of 
the quantity price, for the reason 
that when buying bulk goods the 
purchaser has the option of buy- 
ing the same commodities in many 
different varieties and qualities 
and on many different markets. 

The Pacific Coast plan is based 
entirely upon the buying and sell- 
ing of branded package goods and 
applies in no sense to bulk goods. 
When the manufacturer has spent 
his money to build up a demand 
for a certain branded article he 
has created an asset for which he 
demands protection. When this 
manufacturer compels the retailer 
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The San Antonio Express 


Is heartily glad of the visit of thousands of advertising men to San 
Antonio last month, They came, they saw and heard, they know. 
Ask anyone who was there about “The San Antonio Express,” and 
its great and thoroughly covered field, Southwest Texas. 


Read what representative San Antonio business men say 


in letters received from them by The San Antonio Express during 
the past ten days. Look them up and note the high standing of every 
one of them. 


“The San Antonio Express carries the largest portion of our advertising and 
we have always been well pleased with results from space used in this paper. We 
like The Express for its independence, reliability and fairness both in the busi- 
ness and editorial departments. They never rush in with premature and incorrect 
news items just to get a scoop or print something about a new project without 
the proper authority. Their advertising is carried in the same dignified and 
absolutely fair manner. We never worry about some other fellow getting the 
best of us in advertising rates. Any proposition they make us is open to the 
other fellow and they very frankly tell us so. They treat the other fellow exactly 
the same way. The advertiser wants absolutely fair treatment and reliable service 
for the money he spends, and when The Express gives an advertising contract 
and tells you what their rates will be for you and everybody else, and when they 
tell you what their circulation is, you can depend absolutely upon both, and it 
is on these two statements that we gave, and are now in a second year using 
what we believe to be the largest contract ever signed bv any department store 
in the South. Their circulation thoroughly covers the field in San Antonio and 
Southwest Texas.” WOLFF & MARX CO., 

Per W. C. Rigsby. 


“During the past twelve years I have paid the San Antonio Express more 
than $60,000 for advertising. The Express has been one of the greatest factors 
in the development of the J. H. Kirkpatrick Co.’s real estate business, whose 
books show during these twelve years more than $43,000,000 of business trans- 
acted.” J. H. KIRKPATRICK. 


“Permit me to state my estimation as to the value of advertising in the San 
Antonio Express. It is the only newspaper advertising that I would consider 
at all and gage my purchases as buyer for the San Antonio Drug Company 
by the amount of advertising placed in The Express. I never hesitate pur- 
chasing goods from such manufacturers as advertise in The Express.” 

SAN ANTONIO DRUG CO. 
A. Kronkowsky, Vice President. 


“T regard The San Antonio Express as a newspaper up-to-the-minute in every 
detail and department, a paper for the home which offers men, women and chil- 
dren news that is clean and wholesome, and in every way lives up to the claims of 
its publishers. 

. “As an advertising medium and result-bringer I consider it_the b 
it exclusively to cover the field in San Antonio and Southwest Texas.’ 
AARON FRANK CLOTHING CO. 


“We have never missed an issue of The Express with our advertising for 
over three years. We have a daily contract and always use more than the 
maximum space. It is a great factor in our ae We can re its pull- 

M & 


ing power because we have proved it.” IL BLUM oO. 
Specialists in Women’s Ready-to-Wear. 


THE EXPRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Represented in General Advertising Field by 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY, 


Brunswick Bldg., New York. Tribune Bidg., Chicago 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis. 


est and use 
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to handle his branded product be- 
cause of the demand of the pub- 
lic, I claim that the retailer should 
have an asset that should be as 
well protected as is that of the 
manufacturer. 

When the manufacturer sells 
his product to the retailer at one 
stipulated price and no other, it 
is necessary for the retailer to sell 
that product at a price sufficient 
to cover his cost of doing busi- 
ness and a legitimate profit for 
himself. When that cost price is 
exactly the same to every retailer, 
whether he be the small man with 
$500 invested in his business or 
the big man with $50 000, it makes 
no difference. Each of these must 
sell these goods at a price suffi- 
cient to cover his expenses and 
give him a fair profit. 

This can only be done when 
the retail price is established 
in one of two ways: either by a 
protected retail selling price 
placed upon the goods by the 
manufacturer or by the fact that 
the average cost of doing busi- 
ness is the same for the little man 
as for the big man, and conse- 
quently self-preservation demands 
that both of these merchants sell 
these goods at the same price. 

Where the larger merchant has 
purchased the goods at the quan- 
tity discount he can, and almost 
invariably will, sell those goods at 
a price less than that of the small 
man. Here comes then the de- 
moralization of business; here 
arises the dissatisfaction between 
the different merchants; here is 
the bar to co-operation; here is a 
sore that is hard to heal. 

Now, Mr. Big Merchant, you 
who feel mighty in your present 
power to buy in quantity, you are 
exactly in the same position when 
it comes to comparison with mail- 
order houses, chain store systems 
and the department stores, as is 
your small competitor in compari- 
son with you. If you can buy 
fifty cases, your mail-order com- 
petitor can buy 500 cases; if you 
can get a discount of 2 per cent, 
your mail-order competitor can 
get a discount of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. Do you think you have any 
chance against such competition, 
or have you never given this seri- 


INK 


ous consideration? 
that the extermination of 
small retail grocers during 
past few years will forever le: 
you immune? 

Now to treat this question f1 
another angle. Since the syst 
of handling package goods 
superseded largely the old or 
of handling bulk goods only, 
variety of brands and of cc 
modities has increased so rapi 
that every up-to-date groc 
store is compelled to handle prol 
ably ten times as many differ 
articles as was formerly necessary. 
The capital of the average reiail 
grocer is not large. In order for 
him to handle this great varicty 
of articles he must perforce buy 
in small quantities. If he desires 
to take advantage of the quantity 
price and buy five cases of a cer- 
tain branded commodity he is 
compelled to cut off many other 
brands of the same commodity 
for lack of capital. 

Then again, suppose you buy 
ten cases of a certain commodity 
and your trade demands only one 
case per month of such goods. 
They become shop-worn and fly- 
specked and before long they be- 
come an eye-sore. You gain a nat- 
ural antipathy to the goods and to 
the manufacturer who has sold 
them to you. Besides this, you 
have tied up your money in this 
article, and this money which you 
should be turning over every 
month is tied up for six or eight 
months or a year. Do you realize 
that some of the most successful 
grocers we have in this country 
are men who carry small stocks of 
merchandise? I have seen gro- 
cers who are doing $50,000 worth 
of business a year on a capital of 
$3,000, and again I have seen 
grocers who are doing $50,000 
worth of business on an invested . 
capital of from $15,000 to $20,000. 
Which do you consider is the 
better off? 


Do you th 


WHERE PRICE CUTTING ENTERS 


There is another serious objec- 
tion to the quantity price which 
presents itself to my mind, and 
that is that monster evil of the 
retail business known as price 
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20 New Data Cards 


Short Rates 


Shortrates are a common bone of conten- 
tion, The advertiser, or agent, purchases 
space in quantity in newspapers and gets 
a special discount. Later, he decides not 
to use as much space as ordered. Then the 
newspaper wants him to pay the rate that 
the amount of space used has actually 


earned, That is fair. The newspapers have 


@ perfect right to demand payment on that 
m demand it 





naturally fights the payment of the short- 


_ Pate bill. ‘ 
The principle of the shortrate charge is 
entirely just. If the newspapers would treat 


everybody alike and always insist on the . 
payment of a shortrate charge, no matter = ff 


what the g might 

be, the shortrate problem would vanish into 

thin air. 

The agent does wrong who does not have 

a ‘distinct understanding with his client in 
fegard to the payment of shortrates. The 





to underbid a competitor or “dig” either 
the advertiser or the publicati Such a 





Short Rates. 

Position. 

The Time Element in 
Advertising. 

Making a Schedule. 
One “Squirt” after An- 
other. 

Charity Advertising. 

In Season Advertising. 
Attractiveness in Adver- 
tising. 

Flat Rates. 

Basis for Copy. 

Size of Advertisement. 
Educational Advertising. 
Puffed Up With Power. 
Retail Friendliness. 
Concentration in Adver- 
tising (National). 
Concentration in Adver- 
tising (Local). 

Penalties. 

Inside Service. 

Keeping Up to Now. 
The Fallacy of Window 
Advertising. 


This Set—Series B 


will be sent with our compliments and 
without strings, to the Advertising 
Manager, General Manager, Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Director, 
Partner or Owner of a manufacturin 
concern now advertising or interest 
in advertising. These cards comprise 
a “brass tack” discussion of everyday 
topics of advertising and are worth the 
serious consideration of every advertiser. 


- 


SD FRORHESO SnD ve wn- 


Post card requests will not be honored. A request for Series B Cards should be 
dictated on your firm's stationery, and you should state which one of the above named 
positions you occupy. No cards sent to foreign countries. 


WR utd Company 


Advertising Agency 
31 East 22d Street, New York 
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cutting. This is due largely to 
the fact that certain merchandise 
can be purchased in quantity at 
a discount, and it is natural for a 
merchant who’ has any tendency 
whatever toward price cutting to 
take advantage of his competitor 
who has not bought in quantity. 
The man who allows himself to 
indulge in the practice of price 
cutting is lost forever to any op- 
portunity of being successful iti 
the grocery business. Price cut- 
ting is a disease as fatal in its 
effect as any known to medical 
science. 

I believe that the quantity price 
should be eliminated for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. It tends to overbuying. 

2. It prohibits the retailer from 
dividing his capital in the large 
number of lines required in pres- 
ent day merchandising, because 
he has tied up his capital in quan- 
tity purchases. 

3. It prohibits the rapid turning 
over of the capital invested in 


business which is the only method 
by which a retail grocer can ulti- 
mately hope to succeed. 


4. It demoralizes trade condi- 
tions by the uncertainty which it 
creates as to the stable price ofa 
— 

It limits the usefulness of the 
saa to the consumer, and his 
usefulness being thus limited he 
cannot hope to retain the patron- 
age that should be his and upon 
which his success depends. 

6. It creates an uncertainty in 
the minds of the clerks who are 
never quite sure of what merchan- 
dise costs, because of its being 
purchased upon a different basis 
each time it is bought. 

The secret of success lies in a 
retailer being able to educate his 
clerks to know the cost of the 
merchandise he sells and to base 
the selling price upon this stable 
and sure cost price, instead of 
upon a cost price which is contin- 
ually varying. 

7. It prevents the establishment 
of the firm foundation upon 
which to conduct business, and 
experience has proven that suc- 
cessful business must be founded 
upon.a buying and selling policy 
which is absolutely guaranteed, 


safe and sane, and which does nt 
ailow the pitfalls and uncertair- 
ties that come with any metho | 
that is not established upon scien- 
tific principles. 

8. It is the third leg in thet 
tripod of sure merchandising, the 
other two legs of which are prc- 
tected prices and the elimination 
of the free deal. 

9. While quantity purchasing «: 
a discount may temporarily benet:! 
the large merchant, it will pe: 
manently disable him by eliminat 
ing from business the hundreds of 
thousands of small merchants wh 
cannot exist unless they are given 
a fair and square show by buying 
in small quantities at the same 
price as their large competitors, 
and the small man being driven 
from business prohibits the benefit 
of co-operation which comes onl) 
by virtue of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of merchants who so co- 
operate. 

It should, therefore, be the 
policy of these large mer- 
chants to sacrifice any temporary 
benefit they may derive, knowing 
that by so doing they will help to 
build up and sustain in business 
their many small associates and 
that the co-operative unity of all 
of these will eventually establish 
a buying and selling policy which 
will be adopted by the manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers of the 
country, and result in stemming 
the tide of maij-order and chain 
store competition which otherwise 
threatens to revolutionize the re- 
tail grocery business of this coun- 
try. 

10. It is wrong in principle: 
there is nothing right about it. 
The only argument that can be 
advanced by those who advocate 
the quantity price is the argument 
that “might makes right,” which 
in other words means that he who 
possesses capital should be al- 
lowed the benefit of such posses- 
sion. Such argument is vain and 
futile and derogatory to the best 
interests of the retail business. It 
is upon such argument that the 
mail-order houses have grown. It 
is the very argument they present 
to the consumers of the country, 
and if the retailer, who is the nat- 





Are your sales in Cincinnati as good as they are in Cleveland? 
Are your salesin New Orleansas good asthey arein Minneapolis? 
Are your sales in Buffalo as good as they are in Newark? 

Are your sales in Pittsburgh as good as they are in St. Louis? 


These comparisons are between cities of about the same size 
and are selected at random. 


If you are getting your share of the business in Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Newark and St. Louis, why are you not getting 
your share in Cincinnati, New Orleans, Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
or vice versa? 


Every manufacturer regardless of his aggregate sales and his 
previous advertising efforts has weak cities on his list. 


Street car advertising will build up the weak cities. It reaches 
the newspaper reader, the magazine reader and the billboard 
reader, and talks to them all around town, morning, noon and 
night. 

The Street Railways Advertising Company is the LARGEST 
ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD. 
It has over FIFTY BRANCH OFFICES throughout the 
United States. With its knowledge of merchandising and 
LOCAL TRADE CONDITIONS, it is well qualified to 


aid you in building up your business. 


Send us the names of your weak cities, and let us submit a 
plan that will bring them up to par. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


WESTERN OFFICE HOME OFFICE PACIFIC COAST 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg. —«*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Which are you 
most interested 
at 


age 607— 
e Presidential Campaign and 
a Preferential Primary. 
On page 615— 

The Wreck of the Titanic: The 
Placing of the Blame—Hero- 
ism of the Men—Saving the 
Women. 

On page 627— 

The Great Demonstration for 
Woman Suffrage in New 
York: Are Women Capable? 

On page 645— 

Orozco: Maker and Unmaker 

of ei Presidents. 
On 

V mo] 7. Aldrich Monetary 
Scheme Result in “Scab” 
Banks? 

On page 670— 

The Sensational Excavations at 
Pompeii (with illustrations). 

On page 673— 

What the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement Actually 
Accomplished. 

On page 687— 

“The Rainbow,” A Play of 
Moral Regeneration (with 
illustration). 

On page 722— 

The Musical Bird of Prey—A 

tory. 


These are only a few of 
the interesting subjects 
in the June issue of 


“Current Literature.” 
1 





The best news-review of 
the day interests the im- 
portant classes of people— 
the most important classes 
to reach through your ad- 
vertising. 





Current Literature 


Magazine 4 


140 West 29th St., New York 
317 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ural enemy of the mail-order 
houses, uses the same argument 
he can never hope to save himseif 
from engulfment by the moneyed 
powers whose policy he advocates 
and adopts. 

A great majority of the manu- 
facturers of this country are 
ready, willing and anxious to co- 
operate with you to eliminare 
these evils; they wait only for you 
to express your desire to have 
them eliminated. You will have 
nothing to fear from mail-order 
competition or chain store compe- 
tion when you finally induce the 
manufacturers of the country to 
sell their goods to you in single 
case lots or in any quantity at the 
same price at which they sell them 
to your large competitors and the 
mail-order houses in quantity, and, 
further, to induce them to place 
a protected price upon their goods 
or to choose between you, whom 
they should protect, and the mail- 
order houses, whose vast amount 
of money is all the protection they 
need. The manufacturer as a 
general rule prefers your business 
to that of the mail-order houses. 
You are the real distributors; you 
are his best advertisement. 

If the middleman is necessary 
—and you will all admit that he is 
—then he must be considered; his 
welfare must be looked after; his 
profit must be assured. When 
the time comes—and come it 
surely will—when you retail gro- 
cers who represent the greatest 
number in any one line of retail 
business in the world, have learned 
to stand up for your rights and 
demand the recognition which 
should be yours, you will find that 
there will no longer be a slipshod, 
go-as-you-please policy such as 
has existed, but that the medium 
of exchange and the system of 
distribution from the producer, 
through the manufacturer, the 
jobber, and the retailer to the con- 
sumer will be based upon an ab- 
solutely guaranteed, certain and 
indisputable scientific basis, the 
keystone of which will be the 
elimination of the quantity price 
—one price to all—and that price 
will be made up of the absolute 
cost of the goods, plus a fair 
profit to the distributors. 
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HOUSE POLICY AS FOUN- 
CAIN OF SALES ENERGY 


WORTH MAY BE MEASURED BY 
‘HE ATTITUDE OF SALESMEN, OF 
USTOMERS, OF THE TRADE AND OF 
FFICE STAFF—THAT POLICY MOST 
TIMULATING WHICH HAS THE 
MOST HEART—HOW SHALL COM- 
VtLAINTS BE TREATED? — WHAT 
SHALL BE THE LIMITS OF SERV- 
ICE? 


By H. A. Worman, 
Advertising Manager Baker Motor 
Vehicle Co., Cleveland. Formerly 
Adv. Mgr., National Carbon Co. 

The policy of a house is noth- 
ing more or less than the measure 
of ideas put into action. 

If the ideas are big and broad 
the policy will be the same. If 
they are small, narrow, selfish, 
then the policy will be likewise. 

In another sense, the policy of a 
house is the measure of a man; 
for in every business the great ini- 
tial movements are the outgrowth 
of one man, the predominating 
personality of that business. 

This predominating personality 
may be the president, general man- 
ager, sales manager, advertising 
manager, or some other officer of 
the company. 

Where the general business pol- 
icy is made by a board of direc- 
tors and not by a single officer, the 
same rule applies; for on this 
board will generally be found one 
man of bigger ideas, stronger 
convictions, and greater courage 
than the others, and he is the lead- 
er. The rulings of the board, 
therefore, bristle with this lead- 
er’s personality. 


Since this is true, then to know 


the policy of any house is to 
know the power, character and 
manhood of its strongest man; or 
to know the man is to know the 
house’s policy—each is directly 
alike to the other. 

The sales problem is the big 
problem of any house. To make 
a product is easy in comparison 
with marketing it. This makes it 
doubly necessary to pay special 
attention to the business activities 
that either directly or indirectly 
affect the sales. 


The effect of policy on sales is 
not only direct and indirect, but 
is potent and strategic. 

Probably the factor of sales 
that is to the greatest degree af- 
fected directly by the policy of 
pe house is the salesman him- 
self. 


To sell is no easy matter. The 
work of a salesman is a hard one 
at best. He must live in a trunk 
or hand bag; be housed in good, 
bad and indifferent hotels; is ex- 
posed to all kinds of weather; 
must take the kicks and buffs of 
all kinds of men; is expected to 
turn in a definite amount of busi- 
ness to his house; and through 
all must be a jovial, loyal, high- 
spirited personage. 

Even all this is not impossible 
if he has the backing of a house 
with the right kind of policy. 

What can be more effective on 
the net results of a salesman than 
a confidence and enthusiasm about 
his house that grow out of its 
attitude toward him? By proper 
co-operation, sympathy and en- 
couragement he can be kept up to 
a high pitch of determined effort 
that shows in his daily work and 
the quality of his service. 

If, however, he is judged by 
his mistakes, is never encouraged, 
does not get support from his 
house and is treated in an indif- 
ferent manner, can you expect 
him to work as hard or honestly, 
or to produce the results he would 
under different conditions? 


Yet how often we find houses 
that send their salesmen out with- 
out prover equipment or training 
and do not give them the right 
kind of backing and wonder why 
it is they have trouble in getting 
good men, or, if they get good 
ones, why they cannot keep them? 


Men, as a rule, are not anxious 
to make changes, but crave con- 
ditions that their native loyalty 
can nestle to and where they can 
stay and exert their best efforts. 
If the policy of the house toward 
its salesmen is right—broad, lib- 
eral, human—the men will stay 
and will daily grow into more ef- 
fective factors in the building 
of a big, profitable business. 
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The second greatest influence 
. of the house policy is to be found 
among the customers of that 
house. 

Here the house’s attitude to- 
ward its trade has a come-back 
whose force may make or break 
the house. 

A satisfied customer takes pleas- 
ure in telling his friends of the 
treatment he gets from the house 
from which he buys goods. The 
fact that he tells his friends in- 
stead of the house doing so makes 
the story doubly effective. 

Most customers are apprecia- 
tive, and all are human. When 
they are treated fairly, their wants 
cared for, and their view-point 
justly considered, they are apt to 
show their appreciation by con- 
tinued patronage at reduced sell- 
ing cost to the house, permanent 
and perpetual advertising, and a 
constantly growing trade demand, 
which is a natural outgrowth of 
their loyalty, interest, enthusiasm 
and confidence in the house. 

Only an equitable and far- 


sighted policy can produce such 


conditions. There must be a dou- 
ble vision—one toward the cus- 
tomer, the other to the house it- 
self. A purely selfish policy will 
terminate in failure. A_ liberal 
policy balanced by justice and 
good will cannot fail to overcome 
opposition of competition an 
eliminate the sticking points that 
act as barriers to rapid and profit- 
able business progress. 

Then, too, we must not over- 
look the man who has not bought, 
but who may be considered a 
prospect. He. too, can be direct- 
ly influenced by the policy of the 
house, either for or against. 

The reputation of a house with 
good policy toward its customers 
travels like wildfire, and those 
who want to buy are glad to learn 
of such a house, and to patronize 
it. 

Remember that a territory con- 
taining dissatisfied customers is a 
good gleaning field for competi- 
tors, and when the trade is once 
lost it is very difficult to again 
get control of it. Even if once 
regained, there still remains the 
lack of confidence that first 
caused the discontent, and with- 


out full confidence little hea 
way can be made. 

Trade is based on confide: 
and if this is not mutual and g 
uine—not merely assumed—the 
possible business available \ ill 
never be transacted. 

There is a fourth source of 4i- 
rect influence of policy on sales 
that is often overlooked, and that 
is the influence of the house’s p.I- 
icy on its own sales correspond- 
ents. 

Most houses have young men 
in the sales division who either 
follow salesmen’s visits by direct 
correspondence with the customer 
or prospect, or carry on a dircct 
sales campaign through the meili- 
um of dictated or form letters and 
advertising. 

Now, let us assume that these 
young men are fairly paid—a good 
day’s pay for a good day’s work 
—that their struggles and weak- 
nesses are properly recognized, 
and sympathized with by the 
house, and that they are given 
sufficient latitude in their work to 
encourage individuality and initia- 
tive. What will be the result? 

The very letters which they 
send out will bristle with enthusi- 
asm and earnestness which is con- 
tagious. The customer or pros- 
pect receiving such letters catches 
the spirit, and is affected accord- 
ingly. Such letters pull and bring 
a maximum result. 

Letters have personality and in- 
dividuality. If the sales corre- 
spondents are with the house in 
spirit, and not merely on its pay- 
roll, their work will show it. 

A right policy can easily pro- 
duce correspondents of this re- 
sult-getting sort. Of course, it 
requires patience, teaching, for- 
giving, inspiring, and close co-op- 
eration on the part of some one 
—preferably the sales manager— 
but it pays. Try it and see. 

Of the indirect influence of the 
policy on sales much can be said. 
There are possibly six principal 
points I want to mention. They 
are (1) shipping, (2) credits, (3) 
complaints, (4) quality, (5) labor, 
(6) service. Let us treat them in 
the above order, but not assume 
that this is the proper relationship 
of importance as they are listed. 
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One of the two huge tire advertisements that 
dominate “Automobile Row” Chicago. 


The circle or revolving tire measures fifty feet in 
diameter—-four stories high. 


Situated on Park Row and Michigan Boulevard the 
greatest automobile highway in the world. 


Some idea of the tremendous circulation of this 
advertisement may be gained by the fact that more 
than five thousand automobiles pass this corner each 
night. 


It shows unobstructedly down the Boulevard on 
which are the most prominent hotels and clubs; is 
seen from every point in Grant Park and by the 
throngs going to and from the three Illinois Centra! 
Stations. 


[hos.Gisack © k k (@mp pany 


Branches in nine of the 
largest cities in the Middle West 
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1. Shipping—Many customers 
‘will pay a premium for quick 
shipments at times, and many of 
them all the time. The house 
whose policy it is to recognize 
this condition and make prep- 
aration to cater to it is adding an 
asset to its sales force that is 
hard to combat by the competitor 
without such policy or facility. 

When a customer orders goods 
he expects them within a reason- 
able time or at a specified time, if 
it has been given. He has prob- 
ably made plans based on that 
time of delivery. Now, if the 
house, through lack of facilities 
for getting output, making ship- 
ments promptly, or through neg- 
ligence of policy, fails to make the 
delivery at the expected time, or 
the time promised. it may greatly 
inconvenience the customer, and 
he will not soon forget it. 

I have seen houses so lax along 
this line that much time and ex- 
pense were devoted to excusing 
and telling why shipments could 
not be made promptly, but little 
real effort was made to straighten 
out the real cause of trouble. 

2. Credits —It is, no doubt, best 
business to have a hard and fast 
rule regarding terms of payments 
and the methods by which credits 
and collections are handled. Yet 
it is frequently wise to deviate 
and in some cases to take a long 
chance in order to help out an ap- 
parently reliable customer. 

3. Complaints-—This is a mat- 
ter that must be handled with 
great care and breadth of vision, 
else trouble already existing will 
be made worse. When complaint 
is made there is always a sore 
spot existing. Improper han- 
dling may totally break confidence 
and business relations, or impair 
the natural health and vigor of a 
future sales development. 

The house with a liberal but 
rational policy toward complaints 
will win. It is often better to say 
that the customer is right and run 
the risk of losing than to assume 
a selfish or stubborn attitude and 
make the customer come to time. 

4. Quality—Some houses have 
a policy to build up a good repu- 
tation by selling good products 
and then forge ahead on this mo- 


mentum, but gradually reduce the 
quality of the goods. Such a pol- 
icy is suicidal, and rightly so. 

When we have attained some- 
thing by doing certain things— 
practising certain policies —>+-e 
must continue doing that saiuie 
thing or practising that same p.I- 
icy, if we would hold that whi-h 
we have. This is a natural 1: 
and applies to sales as well as to 
other activities. If a house has 
built up a reputation and a hig 
business by making a certain 
quality of product, it must con- 
tinue to make that same quality 
to hold its place. 

5. Labor—You ask how the 
eee policy toward labor will af- 
fect sales. In this way. Labor 
operates the machines or performs 
all the work that creates and mar- 
kets the product. If the policy of 
the house toward its employees i¢ 
what it should be, there will be 
co- ordination, co-operation, per- 
sonal interest, care, loyalty, and a 
desire to do right all that is done. 
This spirit surely will show up in 
the sales curve. A house with a 
disgruntled or fast changing or- 
ganization will -have trouble with 
opposition, and this makes it dou- 
bly hard to fight competition be- 
cause of divided attention. A 
just labor policy is a sales assur- 
ance. 

6. Service —This is an age of 
service. The house wth a spirit 
of service to its customers is built 
on a good foundation and in- 
creased sales will surely come as 
a result of it. And, too, this serv- 
ice may be made up of many lit- 
tle things that add to the comfort. 
pleasure, convenience, profit or 
safety of the customer, but do not 
cost the house much money or 
effort. It is the little things that 
often touch the human side of 
man, and influence his acts along 
bigger lines—and customers are 
human even if some houses seem 
to have a policy that indicates that 
they believe otherwise. 

I believe there is a heart in 
business. We frequently hear it 
said that business is heartless and 
cold-blooded, but I find that the 
house with the other sort of po!- 
icy gets ahead—other things be- 
ing equal. 
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CAMEO 
PAPER 


White or Sepia—For Printing 


is a printing paper with a surface absolutely without gloss, yet 
it takes the finest halftones—not only takes but transforms them 
into the likeness of photogravures. 

It is a paper so unusual in appearance that it always attracts 
attention. Its soft, velvety surface is restful and delightful to the 
eye. Cameo enriches illustrations, deepens halftones, and dig- 
nifies type. It is no mere novelty—there are few printed jobs 
that would not be benefited by it. 


Send for This Beautiful Specimen Book—Free 


and you will realize why we say that the use of Cameo for a 
booklet always means an appreciable reduction in the number 
of unread copies. A Cameo booklet or folder simply looks too 


good to be thrown away. 


S. D. WARREN & CO.,163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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COMFORT Readers ard 


They Buy the 


Some of our readers even ask COMFORT'S Agr- 
cultural Editors to advise them as to the best makes of 
farm machinery, as instanced by the following letter. 


**Boscobel, Wis., May 6, 1912. 
*“COMFORT’S Farm Dep’t., 


*‘Dear Sirs:— 

**What is the best corn shredder to buy just 
for one’s own use on the farm to be run by six 
horse-power gasoline engine? 

‘Is there any better make than the Deering 
Two-roller? 

**Thanking you in advance for your advice, 


‘*Respectfully yours, 
«*Paul Blanchard.’’ 


COMFORT is read with interest by more prosper- 
ous, progressive, property-possessing farmers ambitious to 
operate with and able to buy the most improved ma- 
. chinery and appliances than is any other one publication. 

COMFORT'S agricultural departments are strong 
and ably edited by eminent specialists. 


COMFORT has the Farmers’ Confidence. 


COMFORT has the L 
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rd ying Farm Machinery 
ot the Cheapest 


COMFORT is the best medium for adver: 
tising farm machinery, stock feed and fertil- 
izers. 


But COMFORT is more than an agricultural paper; 
it is an all-round rural family magazine with strong edi- 
torials, excellent stories and numerous and varied depart- 
ments in which every member of the family, old or 
young, male or female, finds something of special interest 
in each and every issue. 

In the homes of our subscribers COMFORT is a 
household authority on etiquette, fashions and domestic 
economy. 


A COMFORT ad will sell any article 
for use or ornament in or about the 
home. 


Forms close 15th of month before date of issue. 


Apply through any reliable agency or send direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 
Augusta, Maine 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1105 Flatiron Building, WALTER R. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 1635 Marquette Building, FRANK H. 


t and Best 
culation in the World 
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PROPOSED CHANGE IN 
TRADE-MARK LAW 


BILL TO RESTRICT REGISTRATION OF 
FLAGS OR EMBLEMS OF INSTITU- 
TIONS OR SOCIETIES HAS ALREADY 
PASSED THE HOUSE—WOULD PRO- 
HIBIT THE USE OF NAMES OF COL- 
LEGES OR CLUBS AS TRADE-MARKS-—— 
ILLEGAL TO USE ANY EMBLEM 
EVEN WITH THE CONSENT OF THE 
ORIGINAL OWNER 


Special Washington Correspond- 
ence. 

Another change in the trade- 
mark law seems to be imminent 
and it is one which will touch the 
interests of many manufacturers 
and others who may in future de- 
sire to secure national registration 
for trade-marks. The proposed 
change comes through an amend- 
ment to the trade-mark statutes 
which was introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States only a 
few weeks ago, but which has had 
smoother sailing than many other 
similar measures. It has already 
been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and, owing to the in- 
fluential men who are pushing the 
matter, bids fair to pass the Sen- 
ate and receive the President’s 
signature at an early date. 

As is the way with so much 
current legislation, this change in 
the trade-mark regulations is de- 
signed to restrict rather than to 
extend the privileges enjoyed by 
business men. The revision that 
is now made applies to that sec- 
tion of the trade-mark law which 
denies the right of anyone to reg- 
ister as a trade-mark any mark 
which consists “of any design or 
picture that has been or may 
hereafter be adopted by anv fra- 
ternal society as its emblem.” The 
purpose and effect of the proposed 
amendment, that is, at this writ- 
ing, half a law. is to extend the re- 
strictive provisions of this part of 
the act to “any name, distinguish- 
ing mark, character, emblem, 
colors, flag or banner adopted by 
any institution, organization, club 
or society which was incorporated 
in any State in the United States 
prior to the date of the adoption 
and use by the applicant.” It is 


further stipulated, however, that 
in order for such prohibition to 
be enforced the name, mark o: 
emblem must not only have bee: 
adopted, but must have been pub 
licly used by the club, organiza 
tion or institution that seeks t 
enjoy a monopoly of it. 

_ It may be seen that the new leg- 
islation is quite radical. Indeed 
in a way it is far more sweepin: 
in its scope than the original bar 
against the use of the design o 
picture adopted by any fraterna! 
society as its emblem. Aside fror 
the scope of the field embraced in 
the new measure, embracing as i 
does all sorts of clubs, organiza- 
tions, associations and institutions 
there is the latitude of the prohi 
bition which does not cover mere- 
ly designs and pictures, as in th 
case of the secret societies, but 
takes in flags, emblems, colors and 
even the names of bodies of in- 
stitutions. 

Even if the new law does not 
work an actual hardship upon any 
user of trade-marks it is difficult 
to see how it can be enforced 
without more or less confusion, 
even though the officials endeavor 
to manifest the greatest possible 
liberality and fairness in interpret- 
ing it. Take for instance, the one 
phase of it which would seem to 
put up the bars against the reg- 
istration of any trade-mark car- 
rying the colors adopted by any 
club or organization. Probably 
there is no possible combination 
of colors but what has long since 
been adopted by some incorpo- 
rated body. On the face of it. 
then, the amendment would seem 
to greatly restrict the use of color 
schemes on trade-marks. Pre- 
sumably. of course, the Patent Of- 
fice officials would not cite an “in- 
terference” unless an applicant for 
a trade-mark encroached not only 
in the matter of the combination, 
but also the arrangement of colors 
or was clearly intent upon making 
advertising capital by actually 
simulating the colors of some club 
or society. But even with the 
exercise of due discretion in, this 
wise it would seem as though 
there might be opportunity for 
many honest differences of opin- 
ion. 
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Or, again, take the veto which 
this law would give to the trade- 
mark use of the names of clubs, 
societies, etc. Possibly the manu- 
facturer of a Jockey Club Rye 
might not be inconvenienced in 
his trade-mark aspirations, for 
practically every Jockey Club in 
che country employs a distinguish- 
ng name preceding the common 
title, but how about cigars bearing 
such names, for instance, as Play- 
ers’ Club, Union League or Press 
Club. An applicant for trade- 
mark registration might aver that 
he had reference to no particular 
organization of the character indi- 
cated, but won’t it be possible for 
members of any such body (al- 
though the name in their case has 
a purely local significance) to 
come forward and complain that 
the general trade-marked name 
would be misconstrued in that 
particular locality? Perhaps it is 
idle thus to speculate in advance 
as to the workings of a new law, 
but candor compels the admission 
that this apparently simple amend- 
ment seems to conceal many pit- 


falls and is likely to restrict the 
privileges of trade- mark users in 
far greater degree than is at pres- 
ent supposed. 

The animus of this new law is 
found in the opposition in certain 
quarters to a tendency on the part 
of some manufacturers to capital- 
ize the prestige of social and other 
organizations. Without passing 
any opinion as to the _ business 
ethics of such a policy it must be 
admitted that manufacturers have 
been subjected to increasing temp- 
tations in this respect in recent 
years. The great prominence at- 
tained by many organizations and 
the country-wide publicity that has 
been given to favored movements 
and organizations has naturally 
suggested to the shrewd advertiser 
the advantages that would accrue 
could he hitch his commercial 
chariot to such a star. Some or- 
ganizations whose names, em- 
blems, etc., have been made use of 
have not objected i in the least—in- 
deed, in some instances this evi- 
dence of fame has been accepted 
as a compliment—but in other 
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cases vigorous opposition has 
Been manifested. A case in point 
was the protest provoked when an 
attempt was made to register Y. 
M. C. A. as a trade-mark and then 
again there was indignation on the 
part of members of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution when 
an effort was made to register D. 
A. R. as a trade-mark. 


PREVENTS TRADING ON NON-COM MER- 
CIAL REPUTATIONS 


However, the immediate cause 
of the movement which aims to 
tack this amendment to the law 
was the adoption of the emblem 
of the New York Athletic Club— 
the familiar Mercury foot—by ‘a 
manufacturer of gents’ furnish- 
ings and kindred lines. Now. of 
course, the significant winged-foot 
has already been registered as a 
trade-mark in other connections, 
but in this instance the design so 
closely followed that of the Athle- 
tic Club that protests were made 
and the registration held up. The 
very class of goods upon which it 
was desired to use this mark oc- 
casioned a_ significance that 
strengthened the objection. 

The champions of the pending 
amendment have made out a pretty 
good case, however. They have 
pointed out that the organizations 
for which protection is sought are 
non-manufacturing and non-com- 
mercial. In the very nature of 
things such a society cannot estab- 
lish that it is, as required by law, 
“the owner of a trade-mark used 
in commerce with foreign nations 
or among the several States,” nor 
can it designate nor describe the 
“class of merchandise” involved. 
It is contended that long use of 
any particular emblem by a suc- 
cessful and popular society gives 
it peculiar value as a trade-mark 
on lines of merchandise which the 
society or its members have been 
accustomed to purchase. It is 
claimed that there have been some 
instances in which firms or indi- 
viduals have endeavored to trade- 
mark a society emblem with a view 
to literally monopolizing the trade 
of all members of the given or- 
ganization in such lines as jewelry 
(watch charms, cuff buttons, stick 
pins, etc.), flags, badges and other 


supplies. Then again, the impli. 
endorsement carried by such 
trade-mark is complained of, 
being argued that the holder of 
trade-mark of this class would |» 
m a position to put his mercha:- 
dise before the public as havin: 
the endorsement or approval of 
society in which the public ha; 
confidence, but with which th» 
holder of the trade-mark mig! 
have no connection. 

Few persons, probably, will ap 
preciate, on the spur of the mc 
ment, how far-reaching this pros 
pective legislation will be. Th 
use of the names of colleges wil! 
be banned; likewise the flags o 
yacht clubs, the badges of politica! 
organizations and the common 
emblems of organizations, such as 
the California Fruit Growers’ As 
sociation, which, for all‘ that the) 
have been organized for the pur- 
pose of bettering quality, promo- 
ting publicity and aiding distri- 
bution, are not directly engaged 
in commercial activities and con- 
sequently cannot register their 
emblem as trade-marks. This, in- 
deed, is one of the most important 
beneficial results that may be ex- 
pected from the new measure if 
enacted—it will afford protection 
for the distinctive emblems which 
are evolved by commercial organi- 
zations to indicate quality or geo- 
graphical origin and which are 
designed to be used in common by 
all manufacturers or producers in 
a given territory who have banded 
together for the common good and 
a mutual upbuilding of trade. 

_ The new law would come in the 
nick of time too, to put a snuffer 
on the ambitions of a host of 
manufacturers who have been 
eager of late to capitalize the tre- 
mendous vogue of the Bov Scout 
idea. There has been almost a 
stampede to take advantage of the 
opportunities of this virgin field. 
The U. S. Patent Office has long 
since given its protection to the 
official emblem of the Boy Scout. 
but there have latterly been num- 
erous applications to register as 
trade-marks the name “Bov 
Scouts.” nicture of scouts and 
other designs having connectiqn 
with this subject. However, the 
Trade-Mark examiners, without 
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George W. Coleman 


President of the 
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Clubs of America 
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Boston 





Journal 


i commenting upon the success of the Roosevelt 
Campaign in the recent primaries in Massa- 
chusetts, George W. Coleman who, as delegate to 
the Nationa! Presidential Convention, led the whole 
ticket, says: 





«It was a wonderful reversal in favor of the people, in 
the face of the powers of politics and money, and most 
of the press. We were fighting without organization or 
leaders. 


“The part The Journal played was of the utmost im- 
portance. It was the only paper favorable to the cause 

~ of Roosevelt, and its service was invaluable tothe cause. 
The Journal made a host of friends in its campaign for 
Roosevelt and human rights.’’ 


A Paper With Influence Is a Real Advertising Asset 


Boston Journal 1h Munsey Newspapers —_The Washington Times 
Dittens tens 175 Fifth Avenue, New York The Evening Times 
Coml. Nat Bank. Chicago of Philadelphia 
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waiting for the new law, have 
turned down the applications for 
the name “Boy Scouts” as they 
have in the past certain other so- 
ciety Or organization names on the 
ground that they were deceptive— 
might, if used as trade-marks on 
goods give rise to an impression 
on the part of the public that the 
goods were made by or endorsed 
or sold by the organization whose 
names they bore. 

It may be pointed out in con- 
clusion, that if this amendment is 
enacted a manufacturer cannot 
hope to secure the registration of 
a prohibited flag, name or emblem 
even though he secures the con- 
sent of the organization concern- 
ed. <A precedent for such cases 
was established at the Patent Of- 
fice some time since when a firm 
was refused registration for the 
Russian coat of arms, although 
proof was furnished that the Rus- 
sian Government had authorized 
such use. The law already in 
force prohibits the registration of 
ne flags or coats of arms or na- 
tions or states or municipalities 


and it was held that the law could 
not be set aside by agreement. Of 
course the situation would be the 
same with reference to the em- 
blem, flag or banner of a social or 
other organization if the present 
amendment is enacted. 


—————~+ 0+ 


SUBURBS OUTGROWING CITIES 


The suburbs of the: United States are 
growing faster than the cities, and now 
contain nearly a third as many people 
as the cities. The aggregate population 
of cities in 1910 was 22,088,331, of 
whom 17,099,904 were of central cities 
and 4,988, 427 in the suburban areas. 


0+ 


With the June issue, just out, the 
Banker and Investor Magazine spears 
as Business America. Albert W 
wood, formerly financial editor of ad 
York Press, is the editor-in-chief; J. L. 
Gilbert, manager; A. A. Dole, manag- 
ing editor, and W. F. Long, "advertis- 
ing manager. The Banker and In- 
vestor Magazine was established in 
1906. 

———$—+ 0 >—____—_—_ 


During April the total value of ex- 
es. according to a statement of the 
Jepartment of Commerce and Labor, 
was $176,100,000 as against $154,900,- 
000 for the same month in 1911. ’ The 
imports were $162,700,000 as against 
$119,800,000 for April ‘of the previous 
year, 


INK 


ENGLISHMEN REPRESENTED A’ 
DALLAS 


London, England, was represented a 
Dallas by Charles Frederick Histon 
and F, Reginald Kennington. 

r. Higham said: 

“I had no idea that the -Associate 
Advertising Clubs of America had d 
veloped the wonderful spirit of goo 
fellowship and the splendid efficienc 
that characterized the convention a 
Dallas. It was an inspiration and 
tonic for me. I go back to Englan 
with a firm determination to get a 
many men together as possible to at 
tend the next convention at Balt 
more, and I sincerely hope that th 
executive committee will see its wa} 
clear to admit to full membership th 
two clubs which I have the honor t 
represent—the Thirty Club and th: 
Aldwych Club of London. 

“We are making rapid progres 
along the lines of the associated clubs 
of America in England. Not the least 
of the inspiration that we have re 
ceived has come to us from the splendid 
talks made to us by Mr. Herbert S 
Houston, upon his recent visit to Eng 
land, when he extended a_ cordial in 
vitation to us to come to Texas. We 
will hold in London next December, 
under the auspices of the Advertising 
World and its able proprietor, Mr. J. 
G. Ackerman, an exhibition of adver- 
tising. One of the largest and most 
central halls in London has been en- 
gaged for this event and the exhibi- 
tors will be confined exclusively to the 
buyers and sellers of advertising space. 
All of the space has already been al- 
lotted and it is expected that the event 
will be a mile-stone in the development 
of British advertising. 

“T hope I shall have the opportunity 
of meeting in Baltimore all who have 
been so kind to Mr. Kennington and 
me since we have been in Texas and if 
they ever come to London they will 
find the latchkey on the outside of 
the door of every advertising man 
there. Not the least of my pleasant 
experiences while in Dallas the other 
day was the presentation to me of the 
flag of Texas which the Dallas adver- 
tising club carried to Boston a year 
ago when they captured the conven- 
tion of 1912 for their home city. It 
will have a prominent place not only 
on the walls of our club in London, 
but in the hearts as well of every 
Englishman.” 

Sanne akecenel 

The Thornton Advertising Company 
announces the appointment of Otto von 
Fragsteid as manager of their South- 
western District with office at St. Louis. 
He was for ten years with the Kastor & 
Sons Advertising Company. F, ; 
Meyers and W. S. Trader have been ap- 
pointed as managers of the Kansas City 
office to look the Kansas, Western Mis- 
souri and adjacent territory. 


James E. Bryan, formmty with the 
Cleveland office of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, is the new advertising 
and assistant sales manager of the 
— Underwear Co., of Piqua, 

io. 
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CITY ADVERTISING—HOW 
AND WHY GROWTH 
FOLLOWS IT 


INSIDE FACTS ABOUT RESULTS THAT 
COME FROM THE DES MOINES AND 
MEMPHIS CAMPAIGNS — WHY 
SPASMODIC EFFORTS CANNOT DO 
GOOD—HOW SUCH ADVERTISING 
BANISHES LETHARGY AND 
AWAKENS CIVIC PRIDE AND 
ENERGY—ADDRESS MAY 20, BE- 
FORE A, A. C. OF A. AT DALLAS, 
TEX, 


By Lucius E. Wilson, 
Vice-President and Gen. Mgr., Warren 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, and mem- 
ber Detroit Board of Commerce. 

Obviously, a display advertise- 
ment, sufficiently interesting to 
induce the reader to drop into 
the corner drug store and buy 
a bottle of tooth paste would not 
be convincing enough to impel 
the same reader to terminate ex- 
isting business relations, wrap the 
household goods in burlap, and 
journey to a totally new field 
of operations where the eternal 


problem of getting three meals a 
day must be solved in new ways. 
City advertising is very naturally 
slower in obtained results than is 
any other kind of publicity yet 
discovered, 

Memphis, Tennessee, and Des 
Moines, Iowa, have been making 
a consistent and persistent effort 
to use display space as a factor in 
an all-around booster movement. 
One city is approaching its fourth 
year; the other is near its third. 
The experiences of both have 
been singularly alike. 

The first returns, that is, the 
first letters received in response 
to the advertising, were froth, 
not cream. Some of the boosters 
in both cities lost heart early in 
the campaign, because they 
thought that everything that 
rises to the top is cream. The 
real invigorating, life-giving 
beverage did not appear until 
after the foam had been blown 
away by a year’s campaign. 
There was enough sparkling sizz, 
however, in the returns of the 
first year to compensate with 
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novelty whatever might have 
_ been lacking in stability. Fortu- 
nately, both Memphis and Des 
Moines had made their financial 
arrangements for a period of at 
least two years, had contracted 
for advertising space during that 
time, and could not quit. Like 
the Irishman with the wildcat, 
they needed help to let go. 

Copy was run regularly in the 
World’s Work, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and Everybody's 
Magazine in the Des Moines 
campaign. Memphis included a 
number of trade papers and 
localized her campaign in some 
cases by the use of daily papers 
in a few large cities. 

When Memphis wanted a 
furniture factory she sent James 
S. Warren to Grand Rapids, and 
he opened on the city with 
quarter and half-page ads in the 
Grand Rapids papers. Yes, it 
created some excitement. I hap- 
pened to be there at the time. 
The Grand Rapids Board of 
Trade was disturbed. There was 
a good deal of running to and 
fro. The name of Memphis was 


on the lips of men who had not 
thought of the city in twenty 


years. After reading some of 
the cleverly worded stories of her 
advantages, I heaved a sigh and 
wondered why men had not dis- 
covered Memphis before. 

And while on the subject of 
Memphis, let me say that Judge 
Floyd, speaking before _ the 
American Association of Com- 
mercial Executives, in answer to 
a request to tell the results of his 
campaign, said: 

I can only quote Dun and Brad- 
street. Memphis secured something like 
fifty manufacturing concerns; some- 
thing like seventy-five wholesale and 
jobbing concerns, and other concerns of 

various kinds, amounting to 640 new 
business enterprises in all. Now, that 
was not all directly the result of our 
work, but it was the result of the ac- 
tivity we created. It kept there in 
Memphis a great many people who 
would have gone away. It stimulated 
our own people and inspired a number 
of new people from the outside.” 

The latter part of Judge 
Floyd’s statement goes to the 
very heart of municipal advertis- 
ing. 

For instance: I know that the 
effect in Des Moines upon her 


own citizens was worth more 
than the campaign cost. You riay 
ask why? Because it is worth 
anything to arouse a community 
from a comatose condition ato 
a spirit of enterprise. The sp rit 
of a city is the city. As Faul 
said to the Romans: “Be ye 
transformed by the renewal of 
your minds.” Des Moines cc:ild 
never have been revived without 
a complete renewal of her mad. 
And it is a startling fact that 
every year subtracted from ‘ier 
banks a larger sum of money 
for Western investment than was 
devoted to business expansion at 
home. 


FAMILIES FOLLOWED THE FUND 


What would you think of an 
Eastern city that sent more o 
its surplus wealth beyond the 
horizon than she kept at home? 
What would happen to the boost- 
ers in Los Angeles if every man 
in their city invested a dollar in 
Hawaii each time that he put 
fifty cents into Los Angeles busi- 
ness or property? 

But Des Moines’ troubles, be- 
fore the advertising era, were not 
confined to the loss of her capi- 
tal. Where the money went, 
Iowa families followed, because 
a man’s feet and his pocketbook 
insist on remaining in the same 
neighborhood. They cannot be 
separated for long. The paper 
is read more comfortably under 
the light of the evening lamp if 
the man knows that his prop- 
erty is safely bestowed just 
across the block. This is human 
instinct, and must be considered 
in handling city advertising. 
Just as long as the people of 
Iowa remained fascinated by the 
glamor of sudden prosperity just 
over the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, it was hopeless for 
Des Moines to expect to grow 
into the stature of a real city. 

So the first accomplishment of 
a well-directed city advertising 
campaign is to give a community 
an honest pride in itself. I know 
personally there were hundreds 
of men in Des Moines who 
came down town, after reading 
the first city advertisements in 
the magazines, carrying a new 
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RESULTS 








Advertising is placed in 
—_ San Francisco on the 
basis of RESULTS 


delivered to advertisers. 


Hence the significance of 
GAINS and LOSSES in 
volume of business carried by. 
the Newspapers. 


Advertising Gains and Losses 
Jan. Ist to May 2Ist, incl. 
1912 compared with 1911 


Lines 


JMB | EXAMINER 306,544 Gain 


Chronicle . . 79,996 Loss 
Call . . . . 88,438 Loss 











The present CIRCULATION of the San Francisco 
EXAMINER is in excess of 107,000 Daily and 
200,000 Sunday. 


It is the only newspaper in San Francisco with 
Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star and this year’s 
A. A. A. Examination. 
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inspiration ‘to attempt something 
_ worth while right there at home. 

A wholesaler told me confi- 
dentially that his business had 
practically doubled in the space 
of a year and a half without in- 
creasing his territory a foot and 
without the addition of a single 
salesman. This highly profitable 
growth could not be attributed to 
the policy of the firm or the 
cleverness of its management, 
because the same firm and the 
same management had _ existed 
many years without the growth. 

A manufacturer of suspenders 
told me that his traveling sales- 
men never used to get a fair 
hearing in the state of lowa. The 
samples could be laid on’ the 
merchant’s counter, the salesman 
tell his little story, and every- 
thing proceed swimmingly until 
the fact was disclosed that the 
goods were made in Des Moines. 
Then the Iowa merchant would 
lose interest, because he regarded 
Des Moines as only a clumsily 
enlarged edition of his own 
town; because he believed Des 
Moines manufacturers to be only 
slightly different from himself, 
and utterly unable to furnish him 
with the designs, the goods and 
the prices that came from the 
larger markets of Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

The city advertising cam- 
paign went far in changing the 
attitude of Iowa towards her 
capital city. As soon as Des 
Moines began to think well of 
herself—to think so well of her- 
self that she felt impelled to 
spend $12,000 a _ year telling 
about it in national mediums, the 
rest of Iowa took a new obser- 
vation and concluded that her 
capital city was worth while. 
The relation of Iowa to Des 
Moines was given a new slant. 
Des Moines wholesalers and Des 
Moines manufacturers capitalized 
this regard for their location. 


CITY ADVERTISING A HABIT 


Other cities are using various 
forms of publicity to encourage 


growth and extend trade. Sev- 
eral hundred chambers of com- 
merce are now publishing regu- 
larly monthly or weekly boosters’ 


INK 


bulletins. Other organizations 
arrange trips by club members to 
industries within the city and to 
promising trade territory outsiie. 
Like all other advertising ca:n- 
paigns, no city should use <'s- 
play space until the follow-up 
material is ready. The follow-up 
for a city involves an intellig: ° 
survey of the business, social, 
ligious and industrial community; 
a compilation of a tremend us 
mass of data; its conversion ii:to 
readable shape and its publica- 
tion with attractive illustrations, 
Reason-why copy and the same 
kind of follow-up is the only va- 
riety that .can be tolerated in 
city advertising. 

The money for city advertis- 
ing has come from_ various 
sources. Undoubtedly, the most 
satisfactory funds have come 
from voluntary contributions, 
more or less spontaneously ob- 
tained. Atlantic City’s council 
offered $5000 to their convention 
bureau. The proffer was de- 
clined, because the bureau did 
not want to entangle itself with 
politics. Charleston, S. C., has 
an unusual appropriation of 
$6,000 for publicity. Winnipeg 
last year appropriated $25,000. 
The differentiation between pub- 
licity and advertising in the use 
of city funds has never been 
drawn sharply in these cases. 


THE UNIT OF MEASUREMENT 


City advertising has been a 
success or a failure according to 
the unit of measurement used in 
determining the decision. Some 
men in Memphis will tell you that 
every one of the fifty manufac- 
turing concerns mentioned by 
Judge Floyd came to Memphis of 
their own volition. The connec- 
tion between the cause and the 
result is so intangible that it is 
missed by many observers. As a 
matter of fact, it would be ab- 
surd to allege that advertising 
pulled fifty factories to Mem- 
phis. The factories came _ be- 
cause they wanted to, but they 
wanted to come because they 
knew more good of Memphis; 
because they saw more profit to 
themselves in Memphis than in 
any other place. 
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Kathleen 


Whether the display advertis- 
ing came under the manager’s 
eye and molded his thinking, or 
whether it shaped a new reputa- 
iion for Memphis in the mind of 
casual associates, which after- 
wards galvanized the manager 
into action, is wholly immaterial. 
Somebody had to say something 
«ood about Memphis before the 
reputation for enterprise might 
be born. If this good were stated 
in ink on paper and multiplied a 
million times by the printing 
press, it is logical to conclude 
(hat it was resultful. 

Society advertising is good if 
it encourages enterprise among 
the men already within the city 
limits. It is good if it inspires 
the home folk to undertake new 
things or to expand old lines of 
industry. It is good if it pushes 
the horizon of the average man 
back a little farther to include 
new fields, 

+o »>—___—_. 
HAMPTON’S SUSPENDS PUBLI- 
CATION 


Hampton’s Magazine has suspended | 


publication. Since last October it has 
been issued by a company that was or- 
ganized after the failure of the con- 
solidation of the first Hampton’s and 
of the Columbian Magazine. 

A. Gordon Murray, a lawyer of No 
60 Wall Street, New York, who has 
been acting as receiver of the com- 
pany since last fall, told Printers’ 
Ink that stockholders had been expect- 

to contribute about $200,000. 
added that when the une 
of the magazine was ready 


for the printers, only $92,000 of the | 
It was | 


expected funds had come in. 
therefore decided to call a halt unt! 
the stock subscribers should make their 
contributions. After a period of marking 
time it became evident that the stoc, 
subscribers were not going to mrake 
up the amount needed, and _sus- 
pension followed. Enough stock had 
been sold to make the combined publica- 
aes represent an investment of $2,600.- 
000. 


rs 
F, J. BENJAMIN MOVES TO 
CLEVELAND 


je poaiaain, advertising manager 


of the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co, 
Milwaukee, has resigned his position 
to go with the Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, as advertising manager of 
the Iron Trade Review. 

_ The Advertisers’ Club of Milwaukee 
in which Mr. Benjamin has _ been 
prominent, gave him a farewell dinner 
on the evening of May 29. He deliv- 
ered an address on the subject of ‘‘Co- 
operation.” 





There were 24,000 stockholders. | 


EW stories that 
have been written 
recently have gone 

so straight to the hearts 
of the American people 
—taking American in its 
broad sense and not in 
its magazine sense—like 
that short story “Mother” 
by Kathleen Norris, 
which was published in 
The American Magazine. 
Kathleen Norris continues 
to contribute to The 
American and, therefore, 
help to attract the right 
sort of people—people who, 
by their discrimination in 
the matter of living, be- 
come the sort of discrini- 
nating purchasers that the 
right sort of manufac- 


turer prefers to reach by 
advertising. 


American 
MAGAZINE 
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A. N. A. M. Votes Against Agency | 
House-Organs | 











The Association of National 
Advertising Managers _ reports 
that by vote of its members it has 
gone on record that it is illogical 
and pernicious for advertising 
agencies: to carry in their direct- 
ories and house-organs the ad- 
vertisements of publishers or of 
other sellers of advertising ser- 
vice. 

The consensus of their opinion 
is that as the advertising agent is 
supposed to serve the advertiser, 
the advertiser has a right to ex- 
pect that this service shall be a 
disinterested one, and to this end 
it is important that the agent shall 
have no relations with the pub- 
lisher, which will create even the 
appearance of an obligation. 

The views of these advertising 
managers, continues this interest- 
ing report, can best be shown by 
quoting from some of them as 
follows: 


Tue Pompetan Mrc. Co., CLEVELAND. 
I believe that it is illogical and dan- 

gerous for auvertising agents to carry 
in their directories and house-organs the 
advertisements of publishers or anyone 
else having advertising space or service 
of anv kind to sell. I believe that such 
a feelirg (or analysis) on the part of 
our association jibes with 99 ner cent 
of human rature as-represented by ad- 
vertising agencies. 

W. W. WHEELER, 

Advertising Manager. 


Unitep States Motor Co., New York. 

I am most emphatic in my belief that 
advertising agencies should not be under 
obligation to any publishers. 

Where an advertising agency issues a 

directory, it is, I believe, with the idea 
that they can buy space in such publi- 
cations as take advertising in their di- 
rectory at a much lower rate, which 
their clients participate in the benefits 
of. or, the agency itself gets this rake 
off. 
There is also the indication that the 
agency must use these publications 
which advertise in each directory, some 
time or other. It is the advertising of 
their clients which must be put in these 
publications. Naturally, there is the 
inference. whether just or unjust, that 
the advertising of an agent’s clients is 
thus placed with less consideration than 
should be given to the placing of any 
business, by reason of the obligation. 

No publication should have the slight- 
est claim upon an advertising agency. 


An agency should hold aloof, absolutely, 
from entering into any relations, perso: 
ally or otherwise, which could in any 
wise be considered an obligation. 
GripLey ADAMS, 
General Adv. Mgr. 
Rost. H. Incersott & Bro., New York 
In principle this is plainly illogical 
and wrong practice. It is, however, a 
perfectly natural outgrowth of the very 
basis on which the advertising 
agency business is conducted; _ in 
other words, the agent is sup 
posed to work for the advertiser, but 
gets ‘his pay in the form of a commission 
from the parties selling the space. It is 
but an extension of this thought for 
the agent to have a publication in which 
he gets the advertising of publishers and 
others. I believe, however, that quite 
a number of agents have conducted 
house-organs and directories in which 
they have carried the publishers’ adver- 
tising without any practical detrimental 
effect, but this does not controvert the 
fact that it is an unsafe system, and in 
the hands of some would be scrupu- 
lously used. 
Wo. H. IncERsott, 
Advertising Manager. 


Tue SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co., 
CLEVELAND. 

I am very much opposed to work of 
this kind on the part of the agency. 
By accepting advertising in these publi- 
cations the agency is placing itself 
under obligation to the publishers, and 
whether the agency is influenced by that 
sort of thing or not the advertiser can- 
not help but feel a little bit suspicious. 

I am not only opposed to directories 
or house-organs of this kind, but also to 
the handling of advertising for pub- 
lishers. This may seem to be drawing 
the line rather sharply, but just the 
same there is always a chance of the 
agency being influenced when handling 
advertising campaigns for the publisher. 

C. E. Horton, 
Advertising Manager. 


The Advertising Manager of 
one of the largest advertisers rep- 
resented in this Association (who 
desires not to have his name men- 
tioned in connection with this 
subject at present), says: 

I think it decidedly bad policy for an 
agency to accept graft from publishers 
with whom they do business. The 
house-organ, as run by the average 
agent, is nothing more than a form of 
graft, through which to extract easy 
money from the publisher who hasn’t 
backbone enough to stand pat. Last 
year, I cancelled $6,000 worth of busi- 
ness with one publication because of an 
excessive amount of space they were 
carrying in the organ of a large agency. 
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This Book 


Containing complete information about the new general 
advertising electric sign that is in course of construction | 
at 49th Street and Broadway, New York, is especially in- 
teresting and of utmost importance to every national adver- 
tiser. A small number has been printed and until the 
supply is exhausted we shall be pleased to send one 


FREE 


To Any National Advertiser 
Or Advertising Agent 
if request for same is made by one in authority, on a business letter- 


head. The cost of this book is too great for us to send it out with- 
out this discrimination. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SIGN COMPANY 
Department N.Y. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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I told the representative of this publica- 
tion that I looked upon that as tanta- 
mount to cut rate and unless we re- 
ceived the same deduction there would 
be no business. If a few of the adver- 
tisers would take this stand it might be 
better for all concerned. 


Unitep States TirE Co., New Yorx. 

After the revelations that have been 
made during the last year or two re- 
garding the tactics of certain advertis- 
ing agencies who issue directories or 
house-organs, it seems to me that the 
advertiser who wants his interests pro- 
tected will do what he can (and he can 
do all that is necessary) to put a stop 
to the practice. 

Just why an advertising agency should 
want to continue a practice regarding 
which advertisers in general have a very 
grave suspicion, to say the least, is be- 


yond me. 
Geo, C. Husss, 
Advertisng Director. 


AMERICAN WRITING Paper Co., 
HotyokeE, Mass. ’ 

I wish to go on record as opposing 
the advertisements of publications in 
agency directories and house-organs. 

It has always seemed to me that 
agency publications ought to be as free 
from outside advertising matter as is 
the average manufacturer’s house-organ. 
Whether or not these publications pay 
for space in these agency books is, in 
my mind, very much of an unknown 
uantity; involving as it could very well 
o—and no doubt does—an elaborate 
series of trade deals, whereby someone 
robs Peter to pay Paul. The appearance 
of these advertisements in agency pub- 
lications is to me very distasteful. It 
looks too much like playing the favor- 
ites, which, while it may not be true in 
all cases, nevertheless makes it difficult 
to pick out the wheat from the chaff. 
In other words, it puts the good, bad, 
and indifferent in the same class. 

Frep WEBSTER, 
Advertising Manager. 


Warner InstruMEnT Co., Betort, WIs. 
For advertisng agencies to carry in 
their directories and house-organs the 
advertisements of publishers or anyone 
else having ——e space to sell, is 
now and always has been, in our esti- 
mation, one of the most prolific sources. 
of graft for the advertising agent that 
we know of. It does not stand to reason 
that the publisher is giving pages and 
double-page spreads in a directory of 
very doubtful value, so far as advertis- 
ing is concerned, unless they are reason- 
ably certain that they are going to get 
business handed to them by the agency. 
And the best proof that the writer can 
point to as to the lack of value of this 
sort of advertising is the fact that such 
concerns as the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. and other of the leading publications 
who do not have to depend on the rec- 
ommendations of the agency for their 
business do not take space in such direc- 
tories. How can the agency be inde- 
endent of the publisher when the pub- 
isher is handing him this money for 
such advertising? 
I think if the Association could assist 
in stopping this sort of thing it would 
ene of the greatest things in the 


world, not so much for the large adver 
tiser as for the man who is just startin 
in, to whom the success or failure of his 
campaign is vital. 

R. E. Watrous. 


Roserts, JoHnson & Ranp SHOE Co 
St. Louts. 

In my judgment the advertising agen: 
has no right to place his organization 
under obligations to any publisher. Yet 
there are many agents who use their 
house-organ, newspaper directory or 
rate book as a big stick to get conces 
sions from certain publishers. I wil! 
never patronize an advertising agent 
who issues a publication which depend: 
upon the patronage of publishers for its 
success. 

Roy B. Simpson, 
Advertising Manager. 


Ricuarpson SiLtk Co., Cuicaco, ILv. 
We believe emphatically that the ad 
vertising agent should give a disinter 
ested service to his client and should in 
every way be completely independent of 
the publisher, and not enter into any 
relations which give a suggestion of an 
obligation of any sort. 
C. W. Wasusurn, 
Advertising Manager. 


Fert & Tarrant Mec. Co., Cuicaco. 

Assuming that the intentions of the 
agency are fair and honorable, it seems 
to me that the conflict of interests in- 
volved in and inseparable from the op- 
eration of the house-organ profiting 
largely by the advertisements of pub- 
lishers makes it practically impossible 
for such an agency to preserve an un- 
biased attitude toward the interest of 
this client, the advertiser, whom it is 
supposed to serve. Under such circum- 
stances the agency is in the same posi- 
tion that an advertising manager would 
be, should be attempt to run a house- 
organ of his own, on the side, and draw 
from the appropriation he is handling 
for his employers, to fill the advertising 
columns of his personal medium, Even 
supposing that it should prove to be a 
good puller and worth the money, it 
would be so open to suspicion—so rot- 
ten in principle and so liable to abuse in 
general practice, as to be unanimously 
condemned. 

The injunction “avoid appearance of 
evil” was handed down by a high au- 
thority and applies very fittingly to the 
subject in hand. One doesn’t have to 
dig very deep to see how basically wrong 
the agency house-organ is and you can 
set_ me down as unalterably opposed 


to it. 
T. J. Wricut, 
Advertising Manager. 


J. I. Cast TuresHinc Macuine_ Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

_I do not approve of an agenc 
ting out a house-organ, as I think that 
the principle is entirely wrong. I fail 
to see where any benefit is derived from 
a house-organ by anyone except the 
agency which reaps the profit. I know 
that personally I never take the time 
to run through the various house-organs, 
except to note the number of publishers 
who have taken space. I wish to say, 
however, that I believe that some house- 
organs are run on an entirely legitimate 


get- 
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and businesslike basis, but the tempta- 
tion is always present to recommend 
publications to the advertiser whose pub- 
lissers are represented in the house- 
organ, and we all know that human na- 
ture is at times weak. 
M. C. Metcs, 
Advertising Manager. 


Tue Printz-BiepERMAN Co., 
CLEVELAND, Outro. 
Ve certainly do think that the solici- 
aton of advertisements for a house- 
un or directory by an agent tends 
) place the agent under obligations to 
publisher and must in some way or 
er influence his recommendations of 
spice. If we could eliminate this one 
ature from the agency situation, we 
ild gladly vote “yes.” Eliminate it 


1 do it at once. 
R, E. Fow er, 
Advertising Manager. 


GreupeER, PaEscHKE & Frey Co., 
MILWAUKEE. 

The writer has seen considerable of 
the inside workings of two advertising 
agents, and both of them had a house- 
or an a which they solicited ad- 
vertising. know that in several in- 
stances their deals with the publishers 
who they whipped into the house-organ 
advertising by hook or crook, were of 
such a nature that they could not help 
but work harm to their advertising 
clients. 


Tue N. K. Fartrpanxk Co., Cuicaco. 

The writer agrees with the statement 
that it is strictly to the disadvantage 
of the advertiser for his agents to sell 
space in their directories or house-or- 
gans to publishers or anyone else hav- 
ing space or service of any kind to sell, 
as no doubt this would help influence 
the agency in its decision as to which 
of two publications were to be used, one 
of which used its mediums and the 


other did not. 
G. H. E. Hawkins, 
Advertisng Manager. 


Pratt & Lampert, Inc., Burrato, N. Y. 
We firmly believe that it is illogical 
and dangerous for advertising agencies 
to carry in their directories and house- 
organs the advertisements of publishers, 
or anyone else having advertising space, 
materials or service of any kind to sell. 
W. P. WeERHEIM, 
Advertising Manager. 


Tue Western Ctocx Mre. Co., 
LaSatre, IL. 

I agree that as long as an agency 
solicits. advertising from any publisher 
we are forced to discount any advice 
they may = us in regard to selection 


or value of media. 
G. A. LeRoy, 
Advertising Manager. 


Eastman Konak Co., Rocuester, N. Y. 

I certainly agree that no advertising 
agency should put itself under obliga- 
tions to publishers by accepting from 
such publishers paid advertisements for 
their directories, house-organs, and the 


like. 
L. B. Jones, 
Advertisng Manager. 





Advertising “copy” is a 
very important considera- 
tion, and good copy is 
scarce. 


The selection of media is 


also important, but both 


these services 
dered by other advertis- 
ing agencies as well as 
ourselves. 


are ren- 


The co-operation of the 
dealers to whom you sell 
your goods is absolutely 
essential and is the most 
difficult thing to secure; 
—but the method which 
we practice has proven 
successful for all our 
clients. 


Geo. L Mrfehalt Pe Staff” 


BUSINESS COUNSEL 
AS IT RELATES TO 
SELLING PLANS AND ADVERTISING 
PHILADELPHIA BANK BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A NEW BULK PRODUCT TO 
PROTECT TRADE-MARK 
SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 
MADE “SOCOCO” A BUFFER TO RID 
ITS “‘SNOWDRIFT” SHORTENING OF 
SUBSTITUTION — HOW COMPANY 
FOUND OUT STATE OF AFFAIRS 
AND HOW DEALERS WERE PLACA- 
TED—PRESENT SOUTHERN CAM- 
PAIGN A PRELUDE TO NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING LATER 

For the last six or seven years, 
the Southern Cotton Oil Company 
has been marketing “Snowdrift,” 
a shortening, in tubs, barrels and 
tierces. This was done to ac- 
commodate those dealers, who 
wished to buy in bulk and sell 
from the container in the same 
fashion as had been practised 
with lard. At the same time 
“Snowdrift” was marketed in 
branded pails of various sizes. 

Not long after the goods start- 
ed going to the market in bulk 
the Cotton Oil Company found 
that selling in tubs, barrels and 
tierces was 
seriously affect- 
ing the success- 
ful marketing 
of the same 
product in the 
branded pails. 

For one 
thing, “Snow- 
drift” was .the 
same in color 
asvarious. amg cea Reve ap 
other shorten- 
ings, including 
lard. This 
made _ substitu- 
tion extremely 
easy when it 


‘BISCUIT . 


Biscuit 


The Perfect Shortening 
ile it in very hot—amell the delicious, 
the greasy hog-ard odor or of the sor 


ight biscuit that brown beautifully—biscuit that are biscuit 
ng. 


en. Subsequent investigation con- 
vinced the Cotton Oil Compa: 
that a sudden change in its m: 
keting methods should be maze. 

Most of the “Snowdrift” « 
tribution was confined within 
area east of the Mississippi a1 
south of the Mason-Dixon li 
This territory was being covere 
slowly and carefully with 
view of getting a firm footh 
then moving on to another sec 
tion of the United States an 
eventually selling nationally. 

When the substitution problem 
took on a serious aspect, the 
makers of “Snowdrift” decided to 
abandon the bulk packing as ap- 
plied to this particular brand. 
This involved the withdrawal of 
all tub, barrel and tierce quota- 
tions from the price lists as sent 
out by the house. 

In order to insure further 
against this indiscriminate doling 
out of “Snowdrift” in ten and fif- 
teen-cent quantities, a branded 
pail containing fifty pounds was 
withdrawn from the market. This 
left the “Snow- 
drift” line 
composed o f 

y\ pails containing 
1” two, three 
pei four, five, ten 
and twenty 
pounds of the 
product. It was 
thought that 
even the larg- 
est of the re- 
maining pails 
was too small 
to be used by 
dealers, whose 
customers 
bought but a 
fewcents 





came to reach- 
ing into a tub, 
slapping a bit 
of the product 
into a wooden dish, covering it 
with waxed paper and handing 
the result to the purchaser.. 

The makers realized this state 
of affairs more acutely when an 
official connected with the con- 
cern walked into a Southern 
town, asked for a five-pound pail 
of “Snowdrift,” and received one 
on which the seal had been brok- 


OFFSETTING FORMER BULK SELLING 


worth of short- 
ening ata 
time. 

This action naturally raised the 
price when it came to the dealers, 
who had been selling from tubs, 
barrels or tierces. The costs of 
tinning were more than that of 
barreling. But where it was once 
possible to get a lower price by 
buying in bulk, the abolition of 
tubs and the like caused all dealers 
to share equally the packing costs. 
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G.G.9 BRIEN 


‘a BAN a eaten hi 


| WORLDWIDE 
BANHING 


A new electric sign just_erected at Union Station, Pittsburgh, for the oldest 
National bank in Western Penrsylvania, and one of the largest in Pittsburgh. Out- 
door advertising, it may be mentioned, has been extensively used for years in Pitts- 
burgh by nearly all the prominent banks and trust companies. This First National 
Bank display, while not elaborate, is decidedly effective. The shield is studded 
with red, white and blue lamps. The name is likewise in lamps. All the lettering 
is white against a blue ground, with a yellow border. The sign is 12 feet high 
and 44 feet long. 


Mr. National Advertiser: 


@ Come and see for yourself. 

@ Every National Advertiser who steps 
into Pittsburgh and measures facts with 
conditions adopts the O’Brien Painted - 
Bulletins as the only adequate medium for 
Pittsburgh. 

@ There are a million willing consumers 
in this great, prosperous center who re- 
spond readily to this most businesslike 
form of publicity. 

@ Come and see for yourself. 


WRITE NOW FOR MAP OF THE LOCATIONS 


G. G. O’BRIEN 


General Offices : 1002 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 
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No matter how well the new 
packing plan would work out, the 
manufacturers realized that there 
were many dealers who would 
stick to the old bulk method of 
selling shortening. One reason 
for basing this belief lay in fig- 
ures which showed that many 
could not read and were wholly 
dependent upon the dealer when 
it came to getting exactly what 
they asked for. Many of these 
people asked for “jes’ lard,” and 
bought in little dabs. While this 
class of trade was likely to shift 
from one dealer to another, still 
it was not to be passed up. To 
provide for such consumers a 
new brand of shortening under 


It is reported that some grocers are sell- 
ing lard from barrels and tubs and calling 
it Snowdrift. It is not Snowdrift, and 
these grocers are taking advantage of 
their customers by selling them inferior 
shortening on Snowdrift’s reputation. 


Snowdrift, the perfect shortening, is never 
sold from barrels or tubs. It is delivered to 
you only in the manufacturer's original pack- 
ages—cans of various sizes. The cans are sealed 
in our factory and are not opened until they 
reach you, so there is no possibility of Snow- 
drift becoming contaminated in any way. This 
1s for your protection—to aid you in getting 
a pure shortening 

Lard sold from barreis and cubs cannot be pure. It is bound 
to collect dirt, and dust and germs from the sweepings of the store. 
Insist upon Snowdrift—and bear in mind, Snowdrift is sold only in 
cans like the pay eee below If you want the perfect shortening, 
one that will go further thap butter or hog lard, tell your grocer to 

send you Snowdrift, and be sure 
tisimacan 
‘Snowdrift Secrets '—narcdsome book 


of practical recipes sent on request 
mention your grocer's name 


ALITY 
POSSIBLE 
The Southern Cotton Oil Co. BY 


24 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 
New Orleans 


hieago San Franeisco 





HOW THE ADS ATTACKED SUBSTITUTION 


the name of “Sococo” was put 
out, to be sold in bulk and catch 
the trade which otherwise wouid 
be quite likely to scatter when 
the “Snowdrift” regulation in re- 
gard to tubs, barrels and tierces 
went into effect. 

This product has not been ad- 
vertised, sells at a low price, and 
is being used as a_ substitution 
buffer for “Snowdrift.” The 
makers do not care to push “So- 
coco” to such an extent that it 
will cut in on the “Snowdrift” 
sales. 

“Snowdrift” copy is appearing 
in more than a hundred newspa- 
pers located in various Southern 


INK 


cities. Each advertisement car- 
ries a reproduction of the tin pail 
used in packing the product and 
also a statement to the effect that 
the genuine article is never sold 
from tubs or barrels. Some of 
the advertisements come right out 
and talk to readers about the 
dealers, who sell lard from ‘var- 
rels and tubs, thus leading the 
purchaser to believe he is getting 
“Snowdrift.”. Other adveriise- 
ments tell how inferior shor: en- 
ings can be detected even after the 
food has been prepared, ani is 
ready to serve. The trying-out 
process for lard making as prac- 
tised in the country districts is 
contrasted with the clean method 
of making food products from 
plants. Then there are inier- 
ences which are intended to lead 
a reader to believe that health 
may depend very directly upon 
the purity of a shortening. 

It will be some time before the 
small dealers, who of necessity 
cater to the unstable buyer of ten 
and fifteen-cent dabs of shorten- 
ing, are brought to the point where 
they will demand two-pound tins 
of the branded product. In the 
meantime the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company hopes to meet the 
wants of such people with their 
“Sococo.” At the same time the 
distribution among the steady pa- 
trons is going ahead because peo- 
ple are being taught to demand 
sealed tins where a few years ago 
even the most desirable consum- 
ers were content to ask for lard 
and take anything pushed over the 
counter. 

The makers of 
have been actively engaged in 
breaking up _ substitution only 
since last November. The com- 
bination formed with the rein- 
forcing product and the newspa- 
per advertising has gone a long 
way toward ridding the company 
of the substitution evil as it af- 
fected their product. Effects ot 
the plan were apparent within a 
very short time after the tubs, 
barrels and tierces were with- 
drawn and the new product and 
the advertising set to work. 

———_—_+ 0+ —__—_ 

The H. J. Heinz Co., of Pittsburgh, 
is to increase its capital stock irom 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000. 


“Snowdrift” 
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Climbing 
Sliding 


FIVE MONTHS OF 1912 vs. 1911 IN 
THE NEW YORK GERMAN FIELD 


Morgen-Journal Gained 


69,320 Lines - - 
Staats-Zeitung Lost 


49,800 Lines - - 


New Yorker and Revue Lost 


95,434 Lines - - - 


Morgen-Journal 


America’s Greatest German Newspaper 
New York’s Leading German Daily 





Circulation Greater Than the Combined 
Circulations of All Other New York 
German Morning Newspapers Guaranteed 
Ungualifiedly. 
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TO IMPROVE CONDITIONS 
“OF RETAIL ADVERTISING 


WHY THE ADVERTISING OF BIG RE- 
TAIL HOUSES IS SO BAD—MAN- 
AGEMENT USUALLY THINKS 
POORLY OF THE ADVERTISING DE- 
PARTMENT—ONLY SIX BIG STORES 
HAVE THE RIGHT VIEWPOINT—A 
SET OF RESOLUTIONS LOOKING FOR 
BETTERMENT — ADDRESS BEFORE 
RETAIL DIVISION OF A, A. C, OF A., 
AT DALLAS, TEX., » MAY 21 


By Julius Schneider, 
Advertising Counsellor of Chicago 
Tribune. 

The attitude of the popular 
price stores toward their adver- 
tising department is destructive 
of originality, forbids the en- 
trance of personality and devia- 
tion from the beaten track, and 
compels adherence to the lines 
requiring least mental and most 

physical effort. 

It may seem paradoxical, and 
outsiders may think the statement 
cannot be true, but it is a fact. 
nevertheless, that, on the part of 
many proprietors, there is a feel- 
ing akin to peevishness toward 
the entire advertising organiza- 
tion, which results in an attitude 
of semi-hostility toward the ad- 
vertising manager. While they 
may not have analyzed it nor have 
been able to voice their recogni- 
tion of it, numberless ad men 
who have had to deal with pro- 
prietors and general managers of 
department stores will at once 
recognize the truth of this state- 
ment. 

And this attitude of semi-hos- 
tility is not unnatural. What is 
surprising about it is the fact 
that the vast growth of these 
stores has not served materially 
to change this attitude. It is 
easily susceptible of proof, how- 
ever, that this antagonistic atti- 
tude is directly responsible for 
“monotony, superficiality and lack 
of individuality” of the advertis- 
ing we see done in the daily news- 
papers, and this same attitude is 
responsible for the continuance 
of disorganized and haphazard 
endeavor in the entire work of 
the advertising department. 

If you would seek ocular evi- 


dence of the truth of this state- 
ment it might be interesting to 
visit the ad men of these stores 
in their workrooms. In a vast 
majority of cases you would find 
their working quarters dirty, ill- 
kept, uncleaned, with tumbie- 
down furniture, bequeathed to 
the ad man when it became too 
unsightly for use in the office of 
the management—rooms  ofien 
hardly large enough to permit cl- 
bow room, with the naturally at- 
tendant disorder that character- 
izes unorganized work. These 
surroundings are necessarily a 
bar to thought, to brain work, to 
imagination, to self-respect. The 
work turned out of such a work- 
shop could hardly be expected to 
be other than “monotonous, su- 


perficial and lacking in individual- 


But further causes contribute 
to this same end. This same at- 
titude of disrespect for, or semi- 
antagonism to, the advertising 
personnel causes parsimony in its 
remuneration. The management 
is at least willing, if not eager, 
to give the most illiterate buyer 
or department manager a share 
of the profits his department 
may show at the end of each fis- 
cal year. It can compute the 
business done by, and the stock 
on hand in each department, and 
can figure to a cent what profit 
this department has made. But, 
whether the advertising has been 
ten thousand dollars or a quarter 
of a million, the ad man can show 
no dollars and cents difference 
between the goods he has bought 
and the goods he has sold. Hence 
he is generally consigned to the 
category of “dead help” by which 
the non-producing employees are 
known, and is denied all par- 
ticipation in profits or recogni- 
tion as a factor in increased vol- 
ume of business. 

Again, this semi-hostile atti- 
tude is evident in unwillingness 
and refusal to take cognizance of 
the possibilities in a powerful or- 
ganization, and in the close, keen 
analysis and use of all avenues 
for business promotion. Once 
regarded as “dead help” there is 
slim chance for the advertiser to 
surround himself with sufficiently 
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You Can’t Reach The Millions That Consti- 
tute The Profitable German Buying Public 
Unless You Use The German Publications. 


Advertising Agents and Advertisers Place Your Business Through the 


German Newspaper Alliance 


of America, Inc. 
45 West 34th Street, New York 


President, Bernhard Liebenstein, 
Vice-President, A. J. Meister. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
THE ADVERTISING ORGANIZATION OF THE GERMAN NEWS. 
PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANAD 


Our Chain of German Papers Extends From Alberta, Western Canada, 
to Florida, and From Boston to Southern California, 


The German Alliance Newspapers Include Big Morning and Evening and 
Sunday Papers, Weeklies, Tri-weeklies, Semi-weeklies and Semi-monthly 
and Monthly Publications. 


NOTE OUR BIG DAILY AND SUNDAY LIST 








Denver, Colo., Herold. 

Quincy, Ill., Germania. 

Aurora, Ill., Volksfreund. 

California Demokrat. 

Chicago, Ill., Abendpost. 

Chicago, Ill., Sonntagspost. 

Chicago, IIll., Staats-Zeitung. 

Chicago, 7” Chicagoer Presse. 

Chicago, I Westen und Daheim. 

Belleville, Mi, Post-Zeitung. 

Peoria, IIl., Peoria Sonne. 

Peoria, Ill., Sonntags Glocke. 

Evansville, Ind., Demokrat. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Freié Presse. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Telegraph und 
Tribune. 

Indianapolis, Ind., vs ony 

Burlington, Ta., Volksfreund Tribune. 

Davenport, Ia., Demokrat. 

Louisville, Ky., Anzeiger. 

Baltimore, Md., Deutsche 
spondent. 

Baltimore, Md., Journal. 

Baltimore, Md., Sonntagspost. 

Detroit, Mich., Abendpost. 

Detroit, Mich., Sonntagspost. 

St. Paul, Minn., Volkszeitung. 

St. Louis, Mo., Amerika. 

Omaha, Neb., Tribune. 

Newark, , Freie Zeitung. 

Newark, N. J., Der Erzahler. 

Albany, N. Y., Freie Blaetter 
Herold 


Corre- 


Brooklyn, Freie Presse. 

*Buffalo, N. Y., Demokrat. 

* Buffalo, N. Y., Volksfreund. 

*Rochester, N. i: Abendpost. 

New York City, New Yorker ane. 

New York City, New Yorker Herol 

New York City, New Yorker Revue. 

New York City, Morgen Journal. 

New York City, Roman Welt. 

New York City, Staats-Zeitung. 

nee York City, New Yorker Abend- 
att. 

Cleveland, O., Waechter und An- 
zeiger. 

Cincinnati, O., Freie Presse. 

Cincinnati, O., Abend-Presse. 

*Cincinnati, O., Westliche Blaetter. 

*Cincinnati, O., Volksblatt. 

*Columbus, O., Ohio Sonntagsgast. 

ih ~~ , Expresse und West- 
ote. 

Dayton, O., Daytoner Volks-Zeitung. 

*Philadelphia, jazette. 

*Philadelphia, Demokrat. 

Philadelphia, Sonntags Journal. 

*Pittsburgh, Pa., Volksblatt and 
Freiheits Freund. 

San Antonio, Tex., Freie Presse. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sonntagsbote. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Vorwaerts. 

La Crosse, Wis., Ahend-Stern. 

Sheyboygan, Wis., Amerika. 


*By special arrangement. 


We relieve Advertisers and Agencies of all the details of translation, plate- 


making, shipping, billing, checking, etc. 
Agencies Distinct and Valuable Service. 


We give Advertisers and Advertising 


GERMAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, INC. 


45 W. 84TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Phone 3180 Greeley. 
Write for our full list of German publications. 
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numerous or sufficiently intelli- 
vent assistants and clerks to get 
through with the vast volume of 
work required in any way better 
than the most perfunctory man- 
ner. 


ADVERTISER'S REAL WORK 


BEGINS 


W HERE 


The resultant conditions are 
inevitable. The general manage- 
ment uses its authority to declare 
how much advertising shall be 
done, where it shall appear and 
how it shall be divided between 
the departments, with sole ref- 
erence to the showing of such 
departments from day to day. 
Continuity of idea and construc- 
tive campaigning are entirely dis- 
regarded. 

When it is remembered that 
after he has his orders from the 
management the real work of the 
advertiser begins; that thereupon 
he must marshal his resources 
for the collection of data, the 
making of illustrations, the as- 
sembling of many units out of 
which he must rapidly manufac- 
the 


ture a presentable entity in 
way of an ad, one is led to mar- 
vel at the capacity for work, for 
physical endurance and nerve re- 


sistance of the victim of this 
crowding policy. 

It works itself out in the ad- 
vertising department, first of all 
in the amplitude of: the expendi- 
ture for the perfection of the ad- 
vertising organization itself. No 
store cares to have its actual fig- 
ures published. but it may be fair 
to assume for the sake of ex- 
ample that the stores considered 
under this head spend annually a 
million dollars for advertising 
(some actually spend double that 
amount). From ten to fifteen 
per cent of the total advertising 
expenditure of those “Best and 
Better” stores (few in number) 
is paid in the shape of salaries to 
the individuals responsible for 
its execution and results, approx- 
imately as follows: One advertis- 
ing manager, from three to six 
copywriters, a booklet man, a 
clerical force, artists, and shop- 
pers, 

Thus, is 
broad enough 


provided a_ system, 
intelligently to 
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cover its field, and strong enouch 
to analyze, to sift, to tabulate, 
record and to use every aven 
for business promotion; al 
with sufficient authoritv to pr.- 
ceed on its own initiative to t 
carrying out of measures whi 
analysis and proper study ha 
shown to possess the elements 
productiveness. 


FEW REALIZE MAXIMUM PRO! 


Too many merchants and me 
chandisers insist that their bus 
ness experience makes them t! 
natural dictators of what shall 
advertised and how it shall be a 
vertised. They further argu: 
that their experience is all-sutfi 
cient, and that it need not | 
supplemented by similar exper 
ence of the ad man. They aren 
that the ad man’s equipment is 
sufficient if it embraces a faii 
knowledge of printing and en 
graving technique. And to a man 
of this limited equipment it fol 
lows that they expect to pay onl) 
a nominal salary. That in pur 
suance of this policy very few de 
partment stores are realizing ail 
the possibilities of profit which 
they might derive from a broadl\ 
organized advertising department 
follows as a matter of course. 

As advertising clubs are organ- 
izing to take a serious and force- 
ful hand in the directing of ad- 
vertising movements into most 
productive channels of efficiency 
and reliability, it is now possible, 
or should very soon be possible, 
for them to make an effort to 
bring about better conditions in 
department store advertising and 
general retail advertising. 

After consideration by the full 
membership, or quorums, of the 
retail efficiency committee and the 
executive committee, these state- 
ments and plans shall be placed in 
the possession of every advertis- 
ing club in this association, and by 
such club shall be circulated to 
every department store and retail 
advertiser or other person or 
corporation which such state- 
ments and plans affect. 

Soe ee gees 

The following are the newly electe:! 
officers of the Topeka Ad Club for the 
ensuing year: President, Otto Barth: 
vice-president, H. A. Spielman; secre 
tary-treasurer, W. J. Rickenbacher. 
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SAVINGS CLUBS TO ADVER- 
TISE 1 BANK 


WHAT AN IOWA SAVINGS BANK DID 
TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF ITS 
DEPOSITORS—-PEOPLE INTERESTED 
WHO OTHERWISE WOULD NOT 
HAVE USED THE BANK—THE PLAN 
AS A MAKER OF FUTURE BUSINESS 


By C. E. Auracher. 

Seven hundred new savings ac- 
counts opened in four days was 
the result of an advertising cam- 
paign carried out by The Cedar 
Rapids Savings Bank, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

The plan is called the Christmas 
Savings Club. In this particular 
instance, the week beginning with 
April 1 was set as the time, when 
the accounts could be started. 
During the two weeks previous, a 
lively newspaper campaign was 
executed 


in the dailies with a 


1 





Monday, April Ist 


And All the Week Following 


ms Savings Club. Beginning with 
per week, with 








with 72c; or, with Ic the 
and ending veh 36c, will produce $33.30, $13.32 or 
66. 
You can take more than one membership. 
member of the family can take one or more memberships. 
ANTONE MAY MAKE DEPOSITS FOR SELF OR FOR 
ANY OTHER PERSON. 

vou! MAY BEGIN WITH THE LARoeE Al iad FIRST 


POSIT Axe REDUCE EACH 
doooorg hed try thie 


Excellent Church Idea 


One hundred members of # 


with splendid 

ly into the Club, can be spared by each person wi 

fence, and when a aaidie cael aguas tea Quelle been 

the combined result of their efforts wil be a large ur, which may 
Sea ene, aes oe oe 


Cedar Rapids Savings Bank 


Corser Third Street and Third Avenue 








IN WHICH THE DETAILS OF 
PLAN ARE GIVEN 


THE CLUB 


space three columns wide by ten 
inches deep; this was supple- 
mented by a house-to-house dis- 
tribution of a circular, explaining 
the plan in detail. 

Eleven hundred members were 
enrolled in the club during the 
opening week. Additional mem- 
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ADVERTISING 
MEN WHO KNOW 


Advertising is so vital a part 
of any progressive business that 
there is always room for the ad- 
vertising man whose knowledge 
helps deliver the goods to dealer 
and consumer. 

There can be no guess work in 
a.really successful advertising 
campaign. The advertising man 
must KNOW. He must under- 
stand thoroughly every phase of 
the work, and how to put his 
knowledge to practical use. 

The experience of the world’s 
most successful advertising man- 
agers, writers, editors and corpo- 
rations is embodied in the Adver- 
tising Course of the International 
Correspondence Schools. With 
this proven knowledge at his 
command, it seems logical that 
the advertising man can proceed 
with more confidence than he can 
without it, no matter what he 
may be advertising. The Course 
covers 


Analysis of Product, Market and 

Mediums; Methods of Illus- 

trating and Engraving; Type 

Display; Follow-up Systems, in- 

cluding Catalogue and Booklet 

Writing; Relation of Advertising 

to  Salesmanship; Managing 

Advertising Appropriations. 

In addition to all this, the I. C. S. 
Course represents the successful adver- 
tising experience of the I. C. S. itself. 
Everything in it is based on actual re- 
sults—not mere theories. 

_If you are at all interested in adver- 
tising you need this Course. For full 
particulars regarding it, write today. 


| International Correspondence Schools 


Box 1206, Scranton, Pa. 
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The First 
Four Months 


of 1912 The Chicago Record- 
Herald carried 8,425 columns of 
advertising. This is a 


Gain of 168 Columns 


over the amount of advertising 
carried during the correspond- 
ing four months of 1911. 


The gain of The Chicago Record- 
Herald during 


The Past Fourteen 
Months 


is 1,904 columns, which far ex- 
ceeds the combined gains of all 
other Chicago morning news- 
papers during this period. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 














There is nothing mysterious 
the profit-producing power of 


PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


Devoted exclusively to subjects 
pertaining to health and right 
living, it exerts a wonderful in- 
fluence in the lives of the read- 
ers and paves the way to their 
confidence for the advertiser. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0, J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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bers were added later, by makin,: 
| a special day for opening accounts, 
| during each week following th: 
| opening week. 


According to the plan, eac! 
prospect may select which clas 
he or she will enter. A 


| the same time, any member ma 
| enter as many classes as is de- 


sired. Class 1 starts with on 


| cent the first week, two cents th 
| second week, three cents the thir: 
| week and so on, increasing to 


thirty-six cents the last week 
Class 2 starts with two cents th: 


| first week, increasing to seventy 








Monday 


And Every Other Day 
Next Week 


Deposits Will Be Received In Our 


Christmas Savings Club 


CLASS 5—S5c Ist week in» CLASS 5 A—$1.80 Ist 
creasing to $1.80 last week reducing to 5c last 
week, will make $33.30. week will make $33.30. 

CLASS 2—2c Ist week im- CLASS 2 A—72c Ist week 
creasing to 72clast week reducing to 2c last week 
will make $13.62 will make $13.62. 

CLASS 1—Ic Ist week in» CLASS 1 A—36c Ist week 
creasing to 36c last week reducing to Ic last week 
will make $6.66. will make $6.66. 


Join The Club 
Corner 


rd Street 
Srd Avenue 


Sees Cedar Rapids 
Savings Bank 





ec 

Mt. DTW IOOIE, Commer, 

W. 4 ELLIOTT, asmemamt Common, 
any, ak, Aa 








NEWSPAPER COPY TO ATTRACT MEMBERS 


two cents the last week. Class 5 
starts with five cents the first 
week and increases five cents each 
week for the thirty-six weeks, 
making a total deposit of $33.30 


| in the thirty-six weeks. Depositors 


may, if they choose, start with 
the largest amount and decrease 
their deposit each week. 
Payments must be made weekly 
or in advance. Under no circum- 
stances can a member withdraw 
either a part or the entire amount 
deposited. Upon making each 
weekly deposit, the member re- 
ceives a receipt in the form of a 
coupon, which shows the amount 
of the deposit for that week, and 
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also the total amount that has 
een deposited. 

The eleven hundred members 
ecured means that eleven hun- 
lred individuals will make weekly 
visits to the bank until next 
‘hristmas. Two weeks before 
‘hristmas, 
lub will receive the total amount 
aid in, with four per cent inter- 
st. The method of distributing 
he money is by special checks 
nailed to each individual. 

The plan itself is good adver- 
ising; and its success depends 
ipon how well the plan is adver- 
ised. The public’s interest is 
roused by liberal space in the 
daily newspapers, as shown by the 
ccompanying reproductions. The 
plan being somewhat novel, large 
numbers are attracted and inter- 
sted, 

The real purpose of this plan 
is not merely the securing of the 


direct results which immediately | 


follow, but it looks to the future. 
In fact the immediate results 
would not warrant the expense. 
“In the first place,” says Mr. Din- 
widdie, the cashier, “this plan at- 
tracts people who never frequent 
a bank. I venture to state that 
sixty per cent of the eleven hun- 
dred depositors secured are from 
people who never visit the inside 
of banks.” 

These depositors unconsciously 
form the habit of going to the 
bank during the thirty-six weeks; 
one are educated in systematic 
savings; they save regularly; they 
save a definite amount; and there 
is a purpose in their saving. <A 
large part of these depositors can 
be counted upon to continue their 
saving habits, and it is very likely 
they will become permanent de- 
positors of the bank. 

The city will be flooded with 
these special Christmas checks 
next December. Each member 
who receives a check will be in- 
vited to start a regular account 
at the bank. At the time these 
Christmas checks are mailed, the 
Christmas Club for the next year 
will be started; this is the psycho- 
logical moment, and experience 
has proven that the second year 
is always more successful than the 
first. 
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each member of the | 


We Can Help You 


We maintain a goodly sized 
force of skilfull Designers 
and Illustrators and, on 
order, will furnish sketches 
and drawings prepared suit- 
ably for your requirements 
of ry ber PCy. Bal DIS- 
PLAY, CAT OGUES, 
and other jd Sinn needs, 
(Send for “treatment” cir- 
cular.) 

We are not “job printers,” 
but — the leading 
Printers throughout the coun- 
try, who know from experi- 
ence, will vouch for the supe- 
rior aes quality 2 of our 
“plates” TON 





LIGHT COMBINATION. 


Send for Specimen 
Portfolio No, 26 


Established 1889 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Sixth and Chestnut Sts, 
PHILADELPHIA 








Mail Order 
Paper For 
Sale 


I offer for sale the con- 
trolling interest in Spare 
Moments, published at 
Rochester, N. Y.—150,000 
good, clean subscriptions. 

This is a lifetime chance 
for a hustler who can 
command a few thousand 
dollars capital. 

I have other interests 
that require my entire time. 


C. T. JOHNSTONE 
16 Ellicott Street Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Printers’ INK 


4A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by Geo. P. Rowell 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 
OFFICE: 12 W&ST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 
City. Telephone 5203 Madison, President and 
Secretary, J. 1. RomeR. Vice-President and 
Treasurer, R.W. LAWRENCE. General Mana- 
ger, J. M. Hopkins. The address of the 
company is the address of the officers, 
Chicago Office: 1100 Boyce Bldg , GEORGE B. 
HISCHE, Manager, ‘Tel. Central 4340. 
New England Office: 
JuLius MATHEWS, Manager. 
Associate Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Building. 
A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 83. 
Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gko. M. Koun, 
Manager. 


2 Beacon Street, Boston, 
D. S. LAWLOR, 


Issued every Thursday, Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian postage, hfty cents. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 








New York, June 6, 1912 





Another An interest- 
Package ing sidelight is 


thrown on the 
Economy relation of the 


small package to the higher cost 
of living by the fact that the 
American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany’s decision to put out part of 
its granulated product in package 
form, as Crystal Domino Granu- 
lated, was not wholly a voluntary 
one, but came as a result of the 
popular demand for sanitary food 
products. 

The common charge of those 
who are desirous of laying at the 
door of the small package some 
of the responsibility for the in- 
crease in the cost of living is that 
the cost of the package adds to 
the cost of the commodity. The 
usual reply to this has been, first, 
that the public has shown a pref- 
erence for the sanitary package 
over the bulk goods repacked by 
the retailer; and, second, that the 
package goods can be advertised 
and sold in larger volume, and 
hence more cheaply. 

The American Sugar Com- 
pany’s experience supports both 
of these contentions and adds a 
third and unsuspected proof of 
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the economy of the package. Th 
company was not forced by com 
petition, as so many manufactur 
ers in other lines have been, t 
provide a package and a bran 
for its product. Granulated suga: 
is among the very last of th 
staples to be put up in this way 
There have been certain apparen 
advantages in handling it in th 
old way, and the American Com 
pany made no change until it wa 
induced by the public demand t 
do so. 

The result proves what wa 
plain before, that the brande 
package is a product of evolution 
and, whether cheaper or deare1 
is demanded by the public. 

But there is another feature t 
this new policy of the compan) 
which was not considered in thi 
days before it took up the pack 
age, brand and advertising ques 
tions, and which yet seems fairly 
certain to offer greater benefits t: 
both company and public. This is 
the economic effect the new de 
parture will have upon the meth- 
ods by which sugar is sold. 

Outside of New England and 
New Orleans, where the company 
sells direct to the wholesaler, all 
the sugar of the country is pur- 
chased through sugar brokers. In 
order to get the widest and great- 
est advantage in prices, these in- 
termediaries buy with such irreg 
ularity that the refiners are re 
quired to carry enormous stocks 
of manufactured goods to meet 
their sporadic demands. 

If a demand for package goods 
were created that should be stable 
then the buying by these brokers 
would become more evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. This 
would, of course, release many 
millions of dollars of working 
capital now tied up in huge stocks 
of manufactured sugar. And the 
ultimate effect of cutting out this 
great waste arising from specula- 
tion would probably be the cheap- 
ening of the price of sugar to the 
consumer. 

The transition from the old 
method to the new must be ac- 
complished in large part through 
advertising. It is predicted that 
within the next few years th 
company will be selling twenty 
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e per cent of its product in 
ckages. This change, if  fol- 
wed by the independents, would 
a very substantial proportion, 
-obably seventy-five per cent, of 
the sugar which goes into ‘do- 
estic use. It is not generally 
preciated that considerably over 
xty per cent of the sugar con- 
:med in the United States is 
ed in other than domestic ways, 
ch as canning, making of can- 
es, and in the manufacture of 
‘rious food products by whole- 
le, 


RINTERS’ INK says: 
Originality generally pays big- 
‘y dividends when it dovetails 
ith common sense. 


Good Advice Under the slo- 
to the gan “Shall we 
‘ man the guns 

La now or man the 

vumps later?” the tenth annual 
convention of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association 
inet at Cincinnati, May 7. The 
slogan is the result of the fre- 
quent public reports regarding a 
“Lumber Trust” which, the offi- 
cers of the association feel, are 
injuring the lumber business, and 
a prominent feature of the re- 
port of manager Leonard Bron- 
son was the announcement of a 
fund aggregating $100,000, which 
was being raised to produce a 
public sentiment more favorable 
to the lumber interests. It was 
planned, he said, to spend a part 
of this sum for publicity to con- 
vince the public of the non-ex- 
istence of the “trust,” and the re- 
mainder to advertise the uses 
and advantages of wood in con- 
struction work of all kinds. 

It is a laudable purpose and it 
is gratifying to see that the lum- 
ber interests are awake to the 
possibilities of advertising to 
ward off any necessity for “man- 
ning the pumps.” But as a writer 
in the Lumber World Review for 
May 10, points out, the mere 
spending of a hundred thousand 
dollars will not necessarily bring 
the results desired. A good deal 
depends upon the character of 
the message it is to convey. The 
writer goes on: 
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The public is not greatly interested 
in how lumber is made or by whom 
it is sold. What the public should 
know relates to the value and use 
of wood. This information must be 
collected before it is distributed. 

Now before firing this great gun at a 
cost of $100,000, would it not be a 
conservative act to load the gun? 

That all necessary information ex- 
ists or can be created is certain. The 
lumbermen know something about lum- 
ber; the trade press has buried vol- 
umes of it, the Forest Service records 
may be commanded, technical archives 
may be ransacked and from such data 
literature of the proper informative 
character can be created, but will it? 

The idea seems to be to get copy 
into the magazines just as soon as it is 
physically possible and before any pro- 
vision is made to handle inquiries, and 
there will be inquiries of one sort or 
another. 

Now what the lumber trade needs 
more than it needs anything else in 
the world is a permanent information 
bureau. A bureau that will serve the 
public and aléo the lumbermen; a bu- 
reau_ that will eventually serve as a 
clearing house for lumber information 
of every character. Such a bvreau will 
cost money to establish and maintain. 
It must be properly manned. It should 
have its own investigators, men who 
can dig up information regarding the 
preparation and use of lumber of all 
kinds. 

That is pretty sound advice, 
and it is to be hoped that the 
lumbermen will take it. As the 
author of it points out, the ob- 
ject of the whole campaign is to 
sell more lumber, and if the whole 
population of the country were 
to be persuaded that the “Lum- 
ber Trust” is a mere shadowy 
fiction it would not enable John 
Cumbersome Jones, of Jonesville 
Ark., to sell two sticks more 
lumber. To educate the public: to 
the value of lumber requires some 
knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the educators. 

This is all the more apparent 
when the immense growth of 
steel and concrete construction is 
considered. The lumbermen 
have a large contract on their 
hands. But in choosing advertis- 
ing as the means of accomplishing 
their end they could not have 
made a wiser choice, provided 
that the advertising carries the 
conviction which can only spring 
from a knowledge of the facts. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

You can’t always judge a man’s 
efficiency by the number of filing 
cabinets in his office. 
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‘Distribution The, joint com- 
of mission appoint- 
.ed by Congress 
Government investigate 
Publications .the waste occa- 
sionea by the printing of books 
and documents which serve no 
useful purpose has uncovered 
some interesting figures. For ex- 
ample, it finds that in the year 
1909 the Public Printer sold 
1,500,000 Government documents 
for waste paper. In 1910 another 
million documents were similarly 
disposed of, and in 1911 a half 
million. Some of the documents 
thus destroyed were bound vol- 
umes which had cost as high as 
four dollars apiece to produce. 
All of them were official reports 
which contained data of value to 
somebody, somewhere, but which 
that somebody knew nothing 
about. 

So the commission is recom- 
mending an apportionment of 
$2,500 worth of printed matter to 
each Senator and $1,800 worth to 
each Representative as a means of 
cutting down the promiscuous dis- 
tribution of matter under frank, 
and checking the quantity of each 
document which is _ actually 
printed. 

Would it not be a better plan 
to appropriate a fund—it need not 
be large as Government appropria- 
tions go—to advertise Government 
publications to business men and 
others who could make use of 
them? How many food-product 
manufacturers, for example, know 
of the great number of reports on 
food products which are published 
by the Department of Agricul- 
ture? Not all of them, by any 
means, and much energy is being 
wasted in duplicating efforts in 
securing data which may be had 
in printed form, frequently for 
the asking. 

A miilion and a half of docu- 
ments destroyed in a single year 
means that somebody miscalcu- 
lated in determining the number 
of each issue which was to be 
printed; the supply ran far ahead 
of the demand. Why not adver- 
tise an important volume in ad- 
vance of its actual printing, in- 
cluding a coupon request? The 
returns of coupons would give 
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some indication as to the size ei- 
tion it would be profitable to run, 

Of course we realize that it 
would be a breach of tradition ‘or 
the Government to do any such 
thing, but it does seem as thouzh 
the Government publications 
would do more good on the desks 
of business men than stored in 
Washington basements awaiting 
the waste-paper men. 

A report on factory conditiors 
does not do any great amount 
good when franked out to a C 
gressman’s constituents in Ari- 
zona, yet the manufacturer in 
Massachusetts might be glad ot 
the information if he knew it 
existed. As a part of the pro- 
gramme of economy it might be 
worth the commission’s while to 
investigate the effect of advertis- 
ing upon distribution. 

PRINTERS’ INK says: 

A good executive is any man 
who can do his work without a 
boss. 


How to Make Following upon 
“Exhibits” = =" Oe 
advertising —lit- 

Worth 


erature at the 
While Dallas conven- 
exhibits 


tion, of broader scope 
are planned for display at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco in 1915 and on the 
Panama Canal, after completion. 

Inasmuch as the exhibit ex- 
plains in a tangible way the se- 
quence of ideas that run through 
an advertising campaign, its pos- 
sibilities of educational benefit 
are great. Observers of the ex- 
hibit at Dallas felt that there was 
something missing. There was. 
There was no statement of re- 
suits. 

In the 


displays planned for 
1915 it is highly desirable that 
each exhibit answer the question: 
“What did it do in the way of 


results?” The  serious-minded 
person will look over collections 
of literature pertaining to par- 
ticular campaigns intent upon 
finding an idea for use in his own 
work. If a statement of results 
is missing he will be at a loss 
how to estimate the value of the 
several pieces. 
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The Government tries out the 
nannies bento 


After a ten weeks’ 
test of een 
machines,the Com- 


mission on Econ- 
omy and Efficiency 
makes a general 


report on the sub- 
ject that confirms a e 
all we have told 


you about 


The 





Edison 
Dictating Machine, 


This report tells how this experiment was commenced with ¢ 
inexperienced operators—how the output of correspondence 
increased week by week until it was 125 percent greater 
than the output by the stenographic method——how care- 
ful records were made and comparisons drawn. The 
results of investigations as to the experiences of big ° jucorparared 
business concerns and the facts and figures worked = >_211 Laxesiae av. 
ae . . Sy Orange, N. J. 
out by the Commission in various Government, ; 
Departments are ofvital interest to every busi- = Please send 
ness man. It’s allin our pamphlet, <*Proving = ‘Proving it by 
it by Uncle Sam.’’ Clipthiscoupon and » Uncle Sam” to 
send for the pamphlet woz, while the 
matter is fresh in your mind. 
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INCORPORATED 


211 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. yi Your Position 
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ADVERTISING MUNICIP: 
SECURITIES 





The “New Size” 
BUSINESS Offers 
A Real Opportunity 


To Advertisers 
To Men 


Jeginning with the July number, BUSI- 
NESS will be issued as a “flat” publi- 
cation with a type page ten inches deep 
and three columns (254 inches) in 
width, permitting every advertisement 
to be run next to or opposite a column 
of reading. This means that every ad- 
vertiser in BUSINESS will be enabled 
to derive the utmost benefit from his 
announcements through their direct as- 
sociation with the editorial contents 
of the Magazine, 


The “flat”? publication has demonstrated 
its reason for being. It unquestionably 
provides the maximum advertising effi- 
ciency from the minimum space. 


In the new form BUSINESS, your ad- 
vertisement not only will be a part of 
a magazine that carries a message of 
definite interest to more than 55,000 re- 
sponsible business men, but it will be 
such an essential part of this Maga- 
zine that no reader’s eye can escape 
the particular méssage that you have 
to deliver through its columns, 

If you are already an advertiser in 


BUSINESS, its value to you, in the 
new size, will be greatly increased. 


If you are not yet an advertiser, now 
is the time to look into the opportunity 
that it offers to bring your goods to the 
attention of a large buying body of busi- 
ness men, 


Send for the rate card, or ask our rep- 


resentative in your territory to see you. 


The Business Man’s 


Publishing Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Albert Stoll, West. Adv. Mer. 
_. Fort & Wayne Sts., Detroit 
Edgar E. Phillips, East Adv. Mgr. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York 








BOND MAN EXPLAINS WHY CI! 
SECURE LOW BIDS FOR MUNIC! 
PAPER—SUGGESTS THE ELEC! 
OF PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
EVERY LARGE CITY—THE SEI 
TION OF MEDIUMS FOR BEST 
SULTS 

By Gustav Simon, 

Municipal Editor the New York Fi 

cier. 

One of the most neglected 
most important spokes in 
wheel of finance concerns the 
fering and sale of munic 
bonds. This does not mean t 
the bankers making a specialty 
of this paper do not understand 
the science, but it refers directly 
to the city official from whom the 
bond dealer first secures the al- 
lotment. With the growth and 
advancement of every munici- 
pality the country over, bond 
issues become vastly important 
toward financing improvements, 
etc. 

Municipal officers still have a 
great deal to learn when it comes 
to the offering of city output. 
Every possible means is employed 
to safeguard the loan; ordinances 
are scanned by learned counsel; 
finance committees look over a 
mass of papers in a wild hunt for 
technicalities; election results are 
examined in the fear that some- 
thing or other might have crept 
into the proceedings which would 
declare the loan null and void; 
and when finally the officials are 
through with their reviews, etc., 
the sale is ready for advertise- 
ment. 

It is not unusual to find a city 
of the second and third class, and 
even among cities of the first 
class, after all this care had been 
exercised, to advertise the sale of 
a very large issue of bonds in 
its local paper only. No consid- 
eration is given the money cen- 
ters of the country, and it is often 
found that the bankers who might 
be anxious to purchase the bonds 
at a premium are in absolute 
darkness as to the offering. 

Quite a number of municipali- 
ties recently disposed of bond ts- 
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sucs in local districts, securing 
very low bids with but little com- 
petition, directly traceable to the 
sale being unknown. 
it is not always the fault of the 
ficer in charge. Finance com- 
vittees usually meet prior to sale 
id arrange what they believe 
1 be full details of publicity. It 
safe to assume that among 
ese men not a single one un- 
rstands the value of printers’ 
A bond offering advertised 
the Quincetown Gazette should 
eive sufficient publicity to war- 
ant fine sale, they believe. 
‘harles Jones, the grocer, and Bill! 
Adams, the drug man, or perhaps 
Sammy Gould, the well-known 
farmer, ‘and a few others of the 
same ilk,. will convince the board 
that the Gazette has wonderful 
influence among its readers and 
will sell the bonds quickly. And 
how true this is is sometimes ac- 
knowledged with the receipt of a 
bid below par. It is necessary. 
however, that a community, in 
order to make its bonds legal, ad- 
vertise the sale some thirty times 
locally. The financial newspapers 
secure this stray “bit” of news, 
and pounce upon the municipalitv 
for details to acquaint the world 
at large with the sale. Some- 
times these papers are favored 
with a reply, while at other times 
the statement’ comes back with 
the intelligent reply that the 
bonds are advertised in the 
Ouineetown Gazette and that no 
further advertising is necessarv 
Municipalities must: learn and 
understand that bonds of cities 
must be advertised to. secure the 
best possible results. The trade 
papers of to-day wield an influ- 
ence that is worth while. Bond 
dealers are on the alert for all | 
advertised sales, and will not 
trust a mere mention in a finan- 
cial newspaper to forward a bid. 
The report must come to the 
bond man in official form, since | 
too much money is at stake to 
trust a reading notice. | 
Cities failing to advertise their | 
hond issues are sometimes looked 
upon with suspicion. It is not 
always amiss to call the citv 
to account for this. Where bond 
issues are not advertised outside | 











Silverwar 
With 


Universal 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


silverware is sold 
by leadingdealers 
everywhere. 
tablishedin | 847, 
there is today a 
steady and in- 
creasing demand | 
for it. It is the | 
standard silver 
plate, a tribute 
to merit and 
over 
years of per- 
sistent ad- 
vertising. 

The suc- |B 
cess of this 

brand of \j 
silver plate 

is an argu- 
ment for 
persistent 
advertising. 


SHARON 
PATTERN 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Meriden, Conn. 
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of the local press, it must be- 
- come evident that the officials do 
not desire to have their offerings 
known, so that perhaps one or 
two favored brokers, or perhaps 
banks, may secure the loan at 
their own figure. 

The law in many cases de- 
mands that bids below par cannot 
be accepted. It has been found 
in a number of cases that “par” 
had been offered, but that tran- 
scripts of proceedings were de- 
manded; the engraving of the 
bonds found faulty and in a num- 
ber of other ways the entire issue, 
when figured on a_ rock-bottom 
basis, instead of bringing par 
value, brought just about 88.00. 
This is the result of the so-called 
private sale. The bonds are final- 
ly accepted by the buyer, with 
perhaps a smirk upon his lips. 
He might even go so far as to 
brag how good his city is to 
him. And the price so secured is 
the direct result of not advertis- 
ing the bonds in mediums circu- 
lating among the financiers of the 
country. 


NEW YORK BOND HOUSES GOBBLE 
THEM UP 


During the past few weeks elec- 
tions to vote on bonds were held 
all over the United States. Some 
of the loans are very attractive in 
their scope. Three-quarters of 
the bonds voted upon were au- 
thorized by the citizens. In many 
cases that will be all that will be 
learned. The Gazette aforesaid 
will advertise the bonds; the 
shrewd banker will betake himself 
to the office of his good friend 
the mayor, and together perhaps 
they may strike a deal. The 
shrewd banker, after securing the 
bonds, will, naturally, turn his 
resourceful brain towards New 
York. A trusted employee will 
be sent to the metropolis and 
within the hour of his arrival a 
well-known bond house has con- 
tracted to take bonds from the 
hands of the bank at an advanced 
price. 

Every administration should 
have at its command an advertis- 
ing expert. It shall be his duty 
to transact the publicity of his 
city; it shall be his province to 


say how this or that should be 
advertised. The grocer, the baker 
and the candlestick maker are not 
good judges, even though they 
are members of the finance board, 
Municipal bond issues are of 
mighty importance to the advance. 
ment of civic communities. Not 
only should they be advertised in 
the local paper the legal number 
of times, but the announcement of 
sale should be published in al- 
most all the prominent financial 
newspapers—at least one in each 
city—even though the advertise- 
ment calls forth the fact, in very 
few lines, that bonds are for sale 
and that full information can be 
secured from the city officer in 
charge. Broad- minded officials 
have, however, during recent 
years, in an effort to convince 
their brother officers of their pa- 
triotism, instructed city clerks to 
insert advertisements in some of 
the financial weekly newspapers, 
but the time of the opening of 
bids was so close at hand that the 
advertisement proved worthless 
and an unnecessary expense to the 
municipality. 

All these facts would positively 
be eliminated if the matter is 
placed in the hands of competent 
publicity directors. 

Bringing the matter down to a 
common sense view-point, munici- 
pal officials should incorporate in 
their ordinances for the next elec- 
tion that a director of publicity 
is desired, and that the choice of 
the people should rest upon well- 
selected men. Such an expert will 
spare the city many dollars ruth- 
lessly expended at the present 
time, and it may even be hinted 
at that the favoritism sometimes 
shown to editors will leap to one 
side, and only what is fair and 
square to the city and citizens will 
play a prominent part in the ad- 
vertising of municipal securities 
—the most important spoke in the 
wheel of civic endeavor. 

—_——_+ o>——_—_—_—_ 

Two Houston dailies, the Post and 

the Chronicle, signalized the arrival of 


the touring ad men to their city last 
week, Monday, by issuing a paper 


called the Post Chronicle. At all the 


cities visited by the members of the 

A. C. of A. the heartiest welcome 
was extended and the greatest interest 
was shown. 
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‘ME COMMON ERRORS IN 
THE FOLLOW-UP 


URE TO CONSIDER DIFFERENT 

NDITIONS IN DIFFERENT LO- 
( \LITIES—ARGUMENTS FOR ZERO 
\ EATHER CLOTHING SENT TO 

UTHERN CALIFORNIA—AN_ AD- 
PRESS AT DALLAS 


By Rollin C. Ayres. 


Yhe fact that $100000,000 is 
speut annually for commercial 
literature proves that advertisers 
are more in need of education as 
to iow they should use commer- 
cial literature than why. This 
leais me to comment on some of 
the mistakes made in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of com- 
mercial literature. 

The American manufacturer 
will quickly adopt any plan for 
effecting economy in manufacture. 
He will employ experts to go 
over his factory for the purpose 
of increasing its efficiency, but 
the American manufacturer has 
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not given the same careful con- 
sideration to distribution as he 
has to manufacture. 

West of the Rocky Mountains 
is a people with customs and 
habits quite different from those 
of the population east of the 
Rockies. In this great Western 
territory are different climatic 
conditions as well, and all this has 
a bearing on sales. 

manufacturer of automo- 
bile oil in the Eastern states wrote 
letters to the automobile owners 
of California last February, which 
started out something like this: 
“Of course, we realize that your 
car is in the garage for the sea- 
son, but as soon as the warm 
spring weather appears you will 
take it out and naturally be in the 
market for a motor oil. We man- 
ufacture, etc.” 

What a waste of money! The 
motorists of California have no 
closed season. Every day is a 
motor day for them. If this ad- 
vertiser had known conditions he 
would not put himself in such a 
ridiculous light, and he would 














Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 


you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
NATIONAL PREMIUM CLEARING HOUSE 


253 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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I Want to Place 
My Son as 


Assistant 
Advertising 
Manager 


Here is the training I have given 
him: First—a course of 6 weeks 
in the famous Training School 
ot the National Cash Register 
Co. Next a few months selling 
cash registers in the field. After 
that came first-hand instruction 
in the Ketterlinus Lithographic 
plant, where I am Sales Mgr. 
Here he took his coat off and 
worked in various departments 
learning details of printing. 
He knows paper, ink, processes, 
cut-makin and other items. 
Then followed a training in 
originating ideas for the sale of 
our product. . He is excellent 
at this work. Finally came a 
year’s experience in New York 
City where he sold lithography 
and printing. 

Now he is ready to take a 
position as Assistant Advertising 
Manager with some _ concern, 
preferably one in New York. 


Qualifications 

Ability to originate advertis- 
ing ideas. 

A knowledge of merchandis- 
ing. 

A knowledge of processes and 
material. 

Ability to write plain, simple, 
understandable English. 


He can draw very well indeed. 


He has had an excellent edu- 
cation in the schools of this 
country and Europe. 


Age 22—Married. No bad 
habits. A find for some concern 
wanting a clean-cut well-trained 
young man modest enough to 
realize that he has a lot to learn, 
yet aggressive enough to put 
what he does know into practice. 


Salary $2500.00. Address 


E. D. GIBBS 
Overbrook, Pa. 








make his letters more productiy 
of results. 

The large ciothing manu 
turers who have distributors all 
over the United States are «also 
guilty of this lack of knowle ige 
of Western conditions. In our 
valleys the summers are quite 
warm and the winters are mild, 
yet the clothing manufacturer 
sends out booklets in winter con- 
taining nictures of snow and ice 
and fur coats on people who are 
skating or tobogganing. In the 
booklets that are sent out in sum- 
mer are pictures of raincoats and 
umbrellas. In these valleys it 
does not rain between May ist 
and September ist. 


ADAPT BOOKLETS TO CONDITIONS 


If the advertising managers of 
the large clothing companies 
would stop for a moment ana 
consider where these booklets are 
to be distributed, and what the 
conditions are in that territory, the 
booklets might be more effective. 

An Eastern manufacturer of lye 
wishes to popularize his brand 
with the orchardists of the Pacific 
Coast. Lye is used in a few ways 
in the orchards, but it is used 
most extensively in the prune- 
growing sections. The prunes are 
dipped in a solution of lye to 
crack the skins, so that they will 
dry on the trays, by allowing the 
moisture to evaporate through the 
cracks in the skin. What do you 
think the advertising manager is 
about when he sends lye booklets 
to Pacific Coast farmers in gen- 
eral, when there are but few sec- 
tions that grow prunes? 

Most of the manufacturers who 
advertise nationally in magazines 
and newspapers issue _ booklets 
about their products. Most all of 
them are written about the prod- 
uct, rather than from the stand- 
point of the man who is to use 
it. These advertisers get out a 
standard edition and send it to 
the inquirers throughout the 
United States. This is undoubt- 
edly a mistake. The Pacific Coast 
has certain conditions; the South 
has its conditions and the North 
| differs from the South. Fach 
| section of the country should 
have its own edition. 
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To illustrate: I request the 
manufacturer of a radiator to 
seid me his book. He sends me 
a ooklet with the same text as 
the one which goes to New Or- 
leans, or to Chicago. In looking 
through the pages I find that there 
is ‘alk about snow, and ice, and 
slect, and zero weather, and thaw- 
ing time and many other things 
tha: are foreign to my section of 
the country. It is true that we 
have need for heating devices in 
California, but they are to keep 
the house dry, as well as warm. 
During the rainy season the walls 


pared with a greater considera- 
tion for the territory in which it 
it is to be distributed, the con- 
ditions that are to be met and the 
character of the people it is de- 
sired to reach. 

That is one good thing about 
the national convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. It gives men an in- 
sight into conditions that exist 
in the various sections of the 
United States. Too many of us 
are prone to prepare our adver- 
tising giving consideration only 
to the conditions at home. 


become moist, yet the weather 
may be warm. 

The booklet of the radiator 
maiufacturer should discuss this 
question and show me why a heat- 
ing system is better than a fire- 
place. 

Advertising men are beginning 
to appreciate that advertising 
must be more efficient. Each year 
sees commercial literature pre- 








Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original mattsr, and 
brings an abundance of articles and "items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements - 
everywhere, 























PACKED TO THE DOORS 


A shoe merchant in Janesville, Wisconsin, held 
a special sale, starting Saturday, May 26th, 
and used only ‘* The Daily Gazette’ to make his 
announcement, Several full pages were em- 
ployed. ‘The store was packed from opening 
time, 7.00 a.m., and doors were locked to keep 
out the mob of people who crowded the side- 
walk all day clamoring for admittance. 

“The Gazette” readers are educated to believe 
in the advertising they find in its coiumns, It is 
live and fresh as the news of the day. 

“The Gazette’ will co-operate with any adver- 
tiser in such ways as will make it easy for him to 
plae his order and secure best results. Ask 
for circulation map. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, M. C. WATSON 
Flatiron Building, New York City, N. ¥. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIYE, A. W. ALLEN 
1502 Tribune Building, Chicago, III. 





Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional 

filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 

















Lantern Slides That 
Produce! 


—that stamp your name, trademark, 
package, goods or proposition indel- 
ibly upon the buying sense of mov- 
ing picture show audiences. 
That’s the kind we make for YOU. 
Write for prices, samples. 


THE NEOSHO SLIDE CO. 
103 SPRING STREET, NEOSHO, MO. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











Much criticism of advertise- 
ments is entertaining—the critic 
often being a man of keen wit. 
And, of course, intelligent criti- 
cism has a certain amount of in- 
structive value. But critics ought 
to be conservative unless they are 
in possession of considerable de- 
tails or have opportunity to look 
into the question at issue. The 
hotels at a famous seaside resort 
are well supplied with blotters 
advertising a certain accident in- 
surance company. At the end of 
the blotter is a coupon to be used 
by the inquirer. Is this form of 
advertising a good investment for 
the insurance company? Are there 
better ways of doing the thing? 
Who of us ought to answer these 
questions or roast the advertiser 
for spending his money in blot- 
ters if we know nothing of the 
return from blotter advertising 
and do not take the trouble to 
find out what this advertiser’s ex- 
perience has been? Yet there are 
critics who will 
undertake to 
give, off-hand, 
positive opin- 
ions on matters 
of this kind. 

Those with 
large _— experi- 
ence in circu- 
lar advertising 
would feel 
sure that the 
number of cou- 


a matter of fact, when the Sc’:ool- 
master appealed to the advertiser 
for some information, the ‘eply 
was that the returns had _ deen 
good, cost considered, thougi no 
figures were furnished. 
Everybody who knows uch 
about advertising knows thet as 
yet the best informed know only 
a part ofthe science of the busi- 
ness. So it is no discredit to an 
advertising man for him to say, 
“Really, I don’t know = enough 
about that to give you an opinion 
that would be worth a great eal.” 
* * * 


The butter illustration here re- 
produced is excellent in execution, 
and yet the scene as depicted 
seems hardly true to life. True, 
physicians do often give just such 
advice as is here quoted, but the 
interview with a patient is usually 
private. Perhaps it is squinting 
at spots on the sun to pick such 
flaws with an advertisement, but 
the Schoolmaster feels very 

strongly that an 
illustration 
ought to depict 
things as they 
do actually 
happen or as 
the reader can 
imagine they 
might happen. 
* * x 


/ 
wc Why — does 


pons sent in as 
the result of 
the distribu- 
tion of the 
blotters will be 
very small 
compared with 
the number of 
blotters dis- 
tributed, but 
the cost of the 
blotters is so 


small 


excessive 
“Eat More Butter’’ 


under scoring 
“Yes, ladies, as your physician, 
my advice is, eat more butter. 
Good butter has, every merit 
of. the best olive oil and it is 
a food you enjoy eating.” ° 





ILLUSTRATION NOT TRUE TO LIFE 


and they various letters. 


and rule-work 
lessen the legi- 
bility of type? 
The _ School- 
master believes 
that this is the 
reason; the eye 
takes in type 
largely because 
of the distinct- 
iveness of the 
This distinctive- 


are apparently used so well by the 
hotels that after all the advertis- 
ing venture may be profitable. As 


ness is more marked at the top ot 
the letters than at the bottom. 
Cover up the lower half of a line 
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of matter and you will see that 
you can read the top half of the 
letters almost as easily as you can 
the unobscured line. But you 
cannot so easily read the matter 
when you can see only the bot- 
tom: half of the letters. Now, 
much rule-work causes the eye to 
follow along the straight lines in- 
ste:d of resting on the letters 
themselves, or takes away from 
the distinct character of the let- 
ters. At least, this seems to be a 
logical explanation. Occasionally 
a weak line of type needs an un- 
derscore to strengthen the display, 
but unless the display plainly 
neeis strengthening, keep the rule- 
work out. 
x x x 
These diagonal effects in cuts 
afford a change from the outline, 
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In Pittsburgh 


THE POST 


First in Quality of Circulation 
for 70 Years 

Is growing so rapidly in quan- 
tity that we predict it will be 
first in both quality and quantity 
within a short time. The com- 
bination of energy, experience, 
money and force now pushing 
the circulation is producing won- 
derful results. 

Remember The Post is the 
only Democratic paper in Pitts- 
burgh and this is surely a Demo- 
cratic year. 

E. M. SCHOLZ, Gen, Mgr. 
Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman, 
Special Representatives, 
New York tlanta Chicago 
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THE DIAGONAL EFFECT AFFORDS A CHANGE | 


the half-shaded, full-shaded and | 


mass illustrations. The man on 


the bicycle, though the cut is | 
small, stands out strongly, with- | 


out any suggestion of freakiness, 


either, and shows up strongly in | 


publications. 
* .% 

By the way, have you observed 
the very fine effects that the Hole- 
proof folks and others have se- 
cured by having nearly all of the 
figure of the illustrations in what 
may well be called a high-light 


cheaply printed 
* 
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LLUSTRATIONS- 
drawings that translate 
the selling talk into Aictorial 
language -the oldest,straight- 
est,strongest form of appeal. 
We make Illustrations! 


LAMBERT GUENTHER 
and WALTER SMITH: 


ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS 
ng WRITING and PRINTING 230 
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37 East 18th St.. NEW YORK: 
Pc conn eT] 








Advertising and Sales 
Manager 


who has the executive ability and 
a long, practical experience in 
successfully handling hundreds of 
salesmen, desires a position in 
either or both capacities. 

. ._ Conversant with modern Sales 
Methods, co-operative Dealer Aids 
and real News Publicity. 





Salary of at least 
$5,000 eo, when, 
after a three months’ 
test, it has been 
proved that he can 
produce copy with 
greater pulling power 
than any copy now 
being used. 











Address B. A. S., care Printers’ Ink 
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_ half-tone effect, while the hosiery 
or the other merchandise adver- 
tised is in the full color? The cur- 
rent advertisement of the Hole- 
proof Company is a remarkably 
fine example of this sort of illus- 
tration. 
* * * 


An American soap and per- 
fumery manufacturer wafted a 
certain machine of which he had 
seen a type in Germany. After 
considerable correspondence and a 
special trip of a representative to 
the Fatherland, a German manu- 
facturer undertook the making of 
the machine. Hardly had the or- 
der got well under way before a 
perfumery publication 
in the United States 
came out with an an- 
nouncement of a do- 
mestic machine of that 
type, much _ simpler 
and much better adapt- 
ed to the use of the 
American soap-maker. 
But it was too late to 
cancel the other order. 
There is no _ telling 
how much money and 
labor is saved _ by 
timely advertising. 

* * aK 


son 


The editor of a 
newcomer among the 
magazines expects to 
have in his June num- 
ber a symposium on 
the value of advertis- 


At the end “= 


never base 


your tire 
cost upon 
the pur- 
chasing 


this latter method nobody secms 
to know. When the thing we sell 
is worthy, undoubtedly advertis. 
ing has a great function, and the 
consumer is not burdened if the 
advertising promotes sales. Whien 
the sales are made solely by ad- 
vertising, it is an indication that 
the consumer is being cheated. To 
sum it up, one must start with a 
good product if the consumer is 
not to be robbed by extensive ad- 
vertising.” 

There seems hardly any need to 
hold a symposium over the con- 
clusion of the editor, for that is 
something that the advertising 
world has been fairly well agreed 
on for years. And while there is 

an element of risk in 
advertising, just as 
there is in other busi- 
ventures, there 
are a great many con- 


of the S@a@= cerns who have ac- 


curate knowledge of 

ou their advertising costs 

y and what it produces, 
* * & 

An otherwise rather 
effective piece of auto- 
mobile-tire copy is 
marred by the poorly 
arranged heading here 
reproduced. In the 
first place, a 10-line 
heading exceeds the 
bounds. The _ ideal 
heading is one that the 
2ye takes in at a single 
swift look and _ the 





ing. He says in a let- 
ter to the School- 
master: “I must say 
that I get very un- 
satisfactory answers 
from the advertising 
experts, confirming my 
opinion that advertis- 
ing is a sheer gamble. 
Aside from the rather unusual 
device of making a meritorious 
article, there are of course two 
legitimate methods of making a 
profit. One is to be content with 
a small patronage, thus meeting 
a known demand, the other is to 
try to meet the largest possible 
demand and thus increase the 
total profit bv reducing the 
profit on the individual article. 
How much advertising will he!p 


CARRYING 


your tires ir. 


DISPLAY TO THE 
pone it up in this narrow 


eye cannot do_ that 


price of with a _ heading that 


runs into eight or ten 
In the second 
place, the type had 
to be spaced out in 
several lines to square 


HEADLINE 


measure, and this spac- 
ing out lessened _ effectiveness. 
These points may appear to be 
mere details, and yet they are 
worth watching, for in the 
multitude of advertisements the 
one that has its details touched 
up may get fifty per cent more 
attention than it would other- 
wise receive. 


James F. Ryan_is now manager of 
the Taylor-Critchfield Detroit office. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 





6) Dap WALLACE sTENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention toour new 
at platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to it all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 
A“BERtT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and bv cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba i? West Indies 
THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


END TOSVANLEY DAY AGENCY (estab- 
lished 25 years), Plainneld, N. J., for adver- 
tising rates on any papers desired. Summer. 
rates now in effect. Estimates cheerfully 
given. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


THI Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK over 25 years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
loute, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 














Big Advertising Opportunity 
GERMAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE OF 
AMERICA, INC., 45 W. 34th St., New York; 
advertising placed in German papers everywhere 
in United States and Canada; ten million circu- 
lation; low rates; gold mine for advertisers; 
send for list. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A Rare Chance 
for a Job Printer 








A wide-awake man is wanted to take 
full charge of our fully equipped Job 
Printing and Book-Binding Plant. To 
show confidence in his own ability he 
must have a little cash—not much—for 
which he will acquire an interest in the 
business. His cash will be fully pro- 
tected and a liberal remuneration is 
guaranteed for services. Address JOHN 
D. MacPHERSON, Business Manager, 
THE TRUE AMERICAN, TRENTON, 
N.. Js 

CIRCULARS, etc., to capture the busy and 


easily “bored.’”, FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
401 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 











COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) Printers 
and Binders, 60 Murray St., New York. 








ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 








' HELP WANTED 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





COAG DEALERS can make a hit by a judi- 
cious use of our celluloid and metal adver- 
tising novelties. Ask for the business getters. 
SAMPLES FREE. Bastian Bros. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GENCY representing trade and class jour- 

nals wants representative in Boston, also 
Philadelphia and Buffalo, on commission basis. 
Box 11, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—Young man with good education 
and presence to learn publishing business 
with Western firm. Good opportunity for ad- 








7 AD WRITERS 


XPERIENCED AD MEN AND EDITORS 

will write your copy and lay out your work 
A-1. Reduce your printer’s bills. Box 496, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








v “NEWS,” care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 
DVERTISING MANAGER—Man or wo- 
man, in large retail house, not department or 
dry goods. Very desirable position. Applicants 
must give full particulars, experienc and quali- 
fications. P.O, Box 1151, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WVANTED—A high class man to sell big cir- 
culation proposition to Metropolitan news- 
papers. Can offer permanent position to man 
whc can show resuits. Liberal salary and all ex- 
penses paid. Address G-30, care Printers’ Ink. 


E WANT TO GET IN TOUCH witha 
few high-class, thoroughly experienced, 
outdoor advertising solicitors; Western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see territory; commissior basis; good future 
for the right man; reference required. THE 
HOWARD SYSTEM, Cincinnati, O. 


\ py —A MAN WITH AMBITION 
N!) SOME EXPERIENCE TO ‘TAKE 
CHARGE OF ADVERTISING. Will work 
in consultation with three advertising man- 
agers of national experience. Opportunity for 
advancement. State age, experience, and sal- 
ary expected. WILDWOOD BUILDERS, 
ADVERIIsING DEPARTMENT, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. 


Advertising Solicitor 


for Chicago, who has the acquaintance, 
good will or patronage of a large caliber 
class of advertisers, and who possesses 
a thorough knowledge of the agency 
business, is invited to correspond with 
the writer with a view of joining a sub- 
stantial organization of high grade ad- 
vertising and merchandising men. The 
inducements and connection are sufficient 
to command the attertion of the big man. 
If you size up with the above require- 
ments please answer now. Correspond- 
ence strictly confidential and _ return- 
able. Address N 19, care Printers’ Ink. 

















MAIL ENCLOSURES 





E SPECIALIZE IN MAIL ENCLOSURES 

that do not go in the waste basket. Write 
for samples. ‘THE SALES AID CO., 260 B., 
Ridgewood, N. J. 








MAILING LISTS 





pc! FIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Wnite for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal. 


UARANTEED LIST of 30,000 1912 Auto- 

mobile Owners in Ohio. Complete list $50.00. 
Unquestionably the most Productive mailing list 
ever compiled for the Sales Manager. Other 
lists. THE SUPERIOR MULTIGRAPHING 
5O., 424 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising Experience 
brains, executive ability, enthusiasm, offered 
by successful business woman, 26 Stenographer. 
Box *‘B. C.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





OSITION WANTED, New York or else- 
where, by competent Secretary. Executive of 
long experience. Now employed. Exceptional 
stenographic ability. Writer of articles. Adver- 
tising (trade paper). “R.S.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





APABLE man desires to take charge of adver- 
tising department of trade paper on percent- 
age basis ;many years'’experience ; finedeveloper; 
understands the business from the ground up; 
first-ciass references, **M-6,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 





THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
ADVERTISING MAN 


would like to join a manufacturer as advertisi 
manager, or an agency as copy and plan man. 
Age 29. Write “MERCURY,” car 
Printers’ Ink. 


Want an Assistant? 


I have some good all-around advertising 
perience and am looking for a place whe:e 
can develop further. Understand printing < 
am familiar with paper stock. Box 21, 
of Printers’ Ink. 








I am a young man with initiative 
proved by successful management of a business 
of my own. Good circular and letter writer. 
Have completed advertising course with credit. 
Age 26; college education; reputation tor hon- 
esty and good habits. Desire position as 
copy-writer or correspondent for genera! or 
mail-order advertiser, Moderate salary. W.H, 
DAY, Box 544, Paonia, Colo. 


A NEW YORK AGENT? 


Mr. Manufacturer, have you a New York kep- 
resentative? Is he sending 1n satisfactory orders 
and reports of introductory work? If so, this 
will not interest you. However, if you want or 
need representation in New York and your 
product can be distributed through the Retail 
Drug and Grocery Trade, communicate with 
the undersigned. Al references furnished. We 
have been handling present line for 14 years and 
are desirous of taking on another. Address 
P. R. CURTIS, 13 Stone St., New York. 








“He Measures Up” 
Interview him 


New York manager of large advertising-print- 
ing house wants change. Present employers 
best reference. Experienced as trade paper 
representative and advertising manager of large 
accounts. College education. Age 30. Mar- 
ried. Will locate outside of New York. Ad- 
dress “SALES,” care of Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





Southwest Press Clipping Bureau 
Adams Building, Topeka, Kan. Established ten 
years. Covers Kans., Mo., Okla , Tex. and Ark. 
Population of our field, over 12,000,000. 
OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU; 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliabie 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











PRINTING 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, 60 MurraySt., N Y. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GEE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO, for PUBLI5H- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy ,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1971) 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9QII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1010, 7,801; 1911, 7,892 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1gl. (sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; 1011, 7,141, Double all other local papegs. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,646, Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1011, Daily, 7,616; Sunday, 7,659. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.'12, 64,164(@@). Carrier delivery, 


ILLINOIS 


Pe PE We HY 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1glI, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216.698, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 

“> books open to all. 

Yhe Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 

is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Examiner 


WW HH Hr 


Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana,) Average year 1911, 5,327. 


Champaign, News. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for tort, 


21,140. 





INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 13,142, Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.’ 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 36,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than any 
other Iowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Washington, Ave. Fournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, sard year; Av. dy. 
year Ig1I, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,9656. 
MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 


1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


Average IQII, 


Portland, Evening Express. Averagefor tort, 
daily 17,625. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average to1t, 79,626. For April, 
1912, 88,063. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Evening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount oi week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. Greatest April of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
396,999, gain of 657,397 copies per day over 
April, 1911. Sunday Post, 833,611, gain of 
31,643 copies per Sunday over April, 1911. 

Boston, f/erald, guaranteed daily circulation 
110,714 (average for whole year ending April 30, 
1912). The newspaper of the hame owners of 
New England, 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening [tem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,639; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
11, 19,031, The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc, 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
IQII, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising J otals: 1911, 8,376,061 iines 
Gain, 1911, 447,963 lines 
2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 
_ The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
‘“‘want"’ ad. They are not selected from any 


co month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 19011. 
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MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 

Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368 ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal Every 
evening and Sunday (@©). In 
IQII average daily circulation, 


evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for April, 1912, evening only, 82,829. 
Average Sunday circulation for April, 1912, 

85,142. 

CIRCULATION Minneapolis, — cig aS - je 
urphy, p blished 
1867. Oldest ~lee daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
\ Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7ribume for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 77r#- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; 

ing Company 109,313. 
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Sunday Tribune, . 





MISSOURI 


8t, Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey, 9,958 average 1911. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
tg11. Camden's oldest daily. 

Newark, Evening News. largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 
1c—'o7, 20,270; 'o8, 
"10, 19,288, "11, 20,116. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. 
21,326; 2c—’og, 19,062; 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal, Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., gtr, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Zngquirer, evening, 33,891. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average 1911, 


94,724. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid, Daily average for 1011, 6,237 


NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class 


rae be © lo be evening circulation. 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, to Jan. I, 1912, 130,670, A A 
and N. W. Ayer & Son cegtificates. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20.817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057, Only 
paperin city which has permitted A. A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,95,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For April, 1912, 108,787 daily ; Sunday, 131,526. 
Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,’11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 21,657 average, 
April, 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. ‘he Press (QO@) is 
>hiladelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
$5,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 


Washington, /eforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823. 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 15,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A. A. examination. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for Ig1I- 
18,527. (A. A. A. certificate.) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Avening /imes. 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 


Average circula- 


Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 50,486 aver- 
age gil. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911,5,754. Examined by A.A,A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,968 net Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. April, 1912, 
5,588. The Register (tnorn.), av. April,’12, 8,216, 





WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1g11 cir, of 
64,005 daily, 83,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines In 
advertising carried. 

Tacoma, Ledger Average year 1911, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288. 

Tacoma, News. Average 
19,210. 
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daily, 
for year 191, 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911, 3,971. Established over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Aprii, 
1912, daily 6,010; semi-weekly, 1,688. 
Madison, Stace Journal, daily. Actual aver 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 


Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Evening W1s- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 
age over1gio, ‘The Evening W1s- 
consin's circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 
out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “full copy ” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
Journal (eve.) Daily Av. circ 
for 12 mos, 1911, 65,446. City cie- 
culation larger than the total cir- 
culation of any other Milwaukee 
daily. The ¥onrnal leads all Mil- 
waukee papers in amount of ad- 
vertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 
flat. C.D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago;J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. 


Journal pur- 
chased News Jan. 8, 1912. Combined March 
average now 7,313, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Der Vordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 19.) 22,025. Rates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circuiaticn 
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| The Want-Ad Mediums | 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


bine od aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
: ©), carries double the number of 


Paid W set Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


6é\] EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's ‘* want ad "' directory. 


i lich Chicago Examiner with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


nOeOnO 0.0.1 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

ta 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


0.0.0 0 o 


MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis 7ribume is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ridun 
the Leading want ad mec 
of the great Northwest, car: 
more paid want ads than 
other daily newspaper, e 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Cl 
tied wants printed in Dec., 
amounted to 183,557 lines. 
number of individual advert ise- 
by Printers’ ments published was 26,573 
Ink Pub. Co. Kates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charze 
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HE Minneapolis Yournai, 
evry Evening and Sunday, oo 
carries more advertising every 


month than any other newspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 


Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Cashorder one cent a word, 


[eo 


minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORK 


& lise E Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


i bese Buffalo Aventng News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 


Tus Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 


five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation, 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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@od) Gold Mark Papers (O®) 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
iumber of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation. 














ALABAMA 


e Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821. | 


Ricoest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


7c Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. 1st 4 mos, 
‘LL, 64,154. (OO.) Velivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Heiper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Goid 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

jhe Inland Printer, Chicago (@®). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (O@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana woolen 
industries of America (Q@@). 

Boston Hvening 7 ranscript (Q@©), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in poston, 

\Vorcester L’Opinion Publique (©). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 


lhe Minneapolis Journal (QO). Only Gold 
Mark Paperin Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hage (Q@) is ‘HE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. ‘he 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO, 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874, The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magaszine(@@). The Open 
‘oor to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
pecimen copy upon request. Subscription 





{gents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 


Whoever mentions 
the 


New York Herald (QO). 
America’s leading newspapers mentions 
New York Herald first. 


The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘Lhe advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


‘The New York 7%mes(@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 


New York 7 ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘The Press (©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
prontable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (OO), only 


morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 


‘The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). ‘The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7tmes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made, 
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Wer do you have 

a superintendent 
in the factory or 
managers in your 
branch offices? 


Because you want capable 
men “on the job” to see 
that your plans and policies 
are properly carried out, 
and your interests care- 
fully looked after. 


For the same reason your 
Canadian advertising 
should be in charge of a 
Canadian agency. 


Not ‘‘someone at home’’ who is 
‘‘familiar with Canada” but a 
‘‘superintendent on the job”’ 
every day in the week and every 
week in the year. 


Think it over. Then write us 
about YOUR advertising in 
Canada. 


J.J.GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


Newspaper, Trade Paper andall OutdoorAdvertising 
WINNIPEG 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


CANADA 


Cable Address : ‘‘Gibjay,”’ Toronto 


Some of J. J. Gibbose 
Advertising in 
Canada:— 


Sunlight Soap 

Fry’s Cocoa 

Underwood Typewriters 
Kleinert Dress Shields 
Packard Motor Cars 
Force 

National Cash Registers 
Regal shoes 

Thermos Bottle 

Sun Fire insurance 

B. D. V. Tobaccos 
Catesby Clothing 

Coates & Co., Plymouth, Enziand 
Jas. Buchanan & Co., 

London, England 
Vapo-Cresolene 
Canada Life Assurance Co. 
Regal Lager 
“Crown”? Corn Syrup 
National Apples 
La Cie C. H. Lepage, Ltd. 
Imperial Wire and Cable Co. 
Acme Fences 
City Dairy 
Boxer Wallpapers 
Williams & Humbert, 

London, Eugland 
Davies’ Canned Foods 
‘*‘Magi’’ Mineral Water 
Rogers’ Coal 
Shiloh’s Cure 
Muskoka Lakes 
Nasmith’s Bread 
Vinolia 
‘Ideal’? Metal Beds 
Polo Polishes 
Peerless Incubators 
Empire Fences 
Gale's Whitewear 
Floorglaze 
Pedlar People Limited 
Thos, Hine & Co. 

Jarnac, France 
Library Bureau 
Edwardsburg Starch 
Crompton Corsets 
Page Wire Fences 
Hydro-Electric System 
Belanger’s Plows 
Semi-Ready Clothing 
Adanac Water 
Capitol Farm Implements 
Rogers Cement 
City of Sherbrooke 
Waverly Pens 
Drummond Dairy Supplies 
Business Systems 
Frost & Wood 
Lifebuoy Soap 
Dominion Organ and Piano: 
Renfrew Scales 
St. Charles Cream 
Shroeder & Schyler, 

Bordeaux, France 
Reid’s Neck wear 
Comfort Lye 
D. & J. McCalium, 

Edinburgh, Scotland 

London Feather 
M.L. Paints 
Oxford Underwear 
Maxim Silks and Satins 
Ontario Wind Mills 
Sovereign Honses 
Mackie & Co., Ltd. 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Hillcrest Collieries 
“H.B.K.”’ Gloves, etc. 
No. Electric Rural Telephones 
Barber-Ellis Limited 
A. E. Ames & Co, 
Cockshutt Plow Co. 


Cable: A.B.C., 5th Edition 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA’ 





